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ADVERTISEMENT, 


QURGERY  has  received  fo  many 
improvements  fince  the  celebrated 
Heifter,  in  1718,  publifhed  his  Syflem, 
that  its  pradice  is  almoft  entirely  changed. 
Thofe  various  improvements  and  inven- 
tions have,  for  the  mofl  part,  been  given 
by  authors,  from  time  to  time,  in  detached 
pieces ;  which  lays  the  ftudent  under  the 
neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  books,  often  not  eafy  to  be  pro- 
cured, in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  profefiion. 

To  afTemble  in  one  v^ork  all  thofe  va- 
rious and  interefting  improvements,  is 
the  objedt  of  the  prefent  undertaking; 
the  firft  volume  of  vi^hich  is  prefented  to 
the  public,  with  all  the  diffidence  that  a 

confcioufnefs 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

confcioufnefs  of  the  importance  of  thi 
fubje(5t  muft  naturally  create. 

The  author  hope$  the  arrangement  he 
has  adopted,  although  new,  will  meet 
the  approbation  of  thofe  who  deign  to 
look  Over  it ;  as  he  prefumes  the  adding 
of  practical  remarks,  cafes,  and  diffec- 
tions,  will  more  immediately  tend  to  il- 
luftrate  the  theory  of  Surgery,  without 
interrupting  the  regular  feries  of  the 
work. 

Should  his  endeavours  be  deemed  of 
any  utility  to  the  younger  part  of  the 
profeffion,  for  whofe  ufe  they  are  chiefly 
intended,  he  purpofes,  by  fucceflively 
giving  the  furgical  difeafes  of  the  head^ 
trunk,  and  extremities,  to  accomplifh  the 
whole  of  his  defign. 
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'  I  ^O  exhibit  a  view  of  the  progrefs 
-^  of  Surgery,  from  the  remoter 
periods  of  medical  hiftory  to  the  pre- 
fent  century,  will  not,  I  prefume,  be 
deemed  ufelefs  or  uninterefting  to 
the  young  ftudent ;  as,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  prefents  obje6ls  highly 
worthy  of  his  curioiity,  it  points  out 
to  his  imitation  thofe  juflly  cele- 
brated men,  who  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  this  fcience. 

If  we  attend   to  the  learned    Le 
€lerc"*,  whofe  critical  refearches  into 

*  Vide  Le  Clerc.  Hiftoire  de  la  Medecine. 

a  the 
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the  antiquity  of  medicine,  and  its 
gradual  progrefs,  from  the  earHer 
ages  down  to  the  fixteenth  century, 
form  a  work  which  will  ever  infure 
him  a  refpedlable  rank,  both  as  an 
hiftorian  and  phyfician,  we  fhall  find 
the  hiflory  of  phyfic,  antecedent  to 
the  Hippocratic  aira,  a  mere  com- 
pound of  fable  and  empyricifm. 

Hippocrates,  the  common  parent 
of  Phyfic  and  Surgery,  found  the 
practice  of  thofe  profeffions  centered 
chiefly  in  the  flrolling  philofophers 
of  thofe  days  *,  whofe  ill-dire6led 
inquiries,  vain  philofophy,  and  idle 
theories,  were  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated either  to  extend  or  cultivate  the 
knowledge  of  phyfic.    He,  therefore, 

*  Bordeu,  Reclierches  fur  quelques  Points  de  I'Hif- 
toire  de  la  Medecine. 

with 
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with  a  fagacity  peculiar  to  himfelfj 
drew  a  line  between  tliofe  profeilionsj 
which  made  philofophy  but  a  part  of 
a  phyfician's  education.  He  collefted 
from  the  medical  regiilers,  that  were 
generally  exhibited  in  the  templesi 
all  the  obfervations  on  the  various 
difeafes,  that  either  chance  or  expe- 
riment brought  to  light.  Thefej 
with  what  his  own  extenfive  prac- 
tice furnilhedj  in  the  courfe  of  a 
long  life,  dedicated  to  the  mofl  noble 
purfuits,  afforded  him  ample  mate- 
rials for  compoling  a  fyite.m  of  phy- 
lie,  which,  as  handed  down  to  us,  is 
at  once  a  Uriking  monument  of  dif^ 
cernmentj  penetration,  and  induHry^ 

From    this   illaHrious   era,   dowii 

to  Areteus,    Celfus,  and  Galen,  time 

has    nearly   obliterated    all    medical 

a   2  tranf- 
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tranfaflions  ;  nor  can  we,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  prefume  bow  far 
the  works  of  Hippocrates  contributed 
to  improve  the  practice  of  his  imme- 
diate fuccelfors,  as  their  circulation, 
for  many  obvious  reafons^  muil  have 
been  very  circurofcribedj  and  could 
not  well  extend,  for  fome  time,  be- 
yond tiie  limits  of  the  Grecian  ifiands. 

It  will  be  here  neceffary  to  re- 
turn and  take  a  view  of  Surgery,  as  a 
di(lin<5l  fciencCj  and  fee  in  what  light 

it  is  probable  to  imagine  it  v/as 
looked  upon  in  thofe  early  times  ;  by 
which  we  may  be  enabled  to  deve- 
lope  the  reafoDs  why  the  cultivation 
of  this  fcience  did  not  excite  that  de- 
gree of  attention  the  evident  utility 
of  its  pra6lice  ought  juilly  to  have 
claimed  ;  efpeclally  in  rude  and  bar- 
barous 
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barous  times,  when  favage  ferocity 
made  even  life  itfelf  to  be  frequently 
held  on  a  very  precarious  tenure. 

In  this  early,  and  more  uncivilized 
ilate  of  fociety,  the  conftant  neceility 
mankind  were  under  of  feeking  re- 
lief, from  the  variety  of  accidents  to 
which  they  were  daily  expofed,  has 
induced  the  greater  number  of  medi- 
cal authors  to  coincide,  in  fuppofmg 
furgery  to  have  been  by  far  the  earlier 
part  of  Phyfic.  To  this  opinion  it 
may  be  obje6led,  with  much  reaion, 
that  the  knowlege  requilite  to  ren- 
der this  fcience  any  way  ufeful,  was 
not  even  thought  of  in  thofe  early 
ages,  nor  until  long  after  Phyfic  be- 
came a  profellion,  and  had  made 
fome  progrefs ;  befides,  the  danger, 
apparent  cruelty,  and  uncertainty,  in 
a   3  admioi- 
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adminiflering  thofe  helps  in  furgical 
cafes,  would  naturally  deter  even  the 
moft  intrepid,  though  flrongly  impel- 
led by  the  feelings  of  humanity  ;  and 
this  would  flill  have  more  force  with 
the  firft  phylicians,  whofe  reputation 
might  be  the  forfeit  of  their  ill  fuc- 
cefs ;  for  it  makes  an  eflential  differ- 
ence to  a  pradlitioner,  when  his  pa- 
tient  may  become  the  immediate  and 
evident   vidlira    of   his   experiment, 
which  has  often  happened  in  Surgery, 
and  when  he  runs  no  rifque  of  having 
evident  proofs  of  his  ignorance  ap- 
pear againll  him.   . 

We  may  therefore  well  imagine 
thefe  were  powerful  motives  to  in- 
cline timid  philofophers,  rather  to  the 
practice  of  Phyfic  than  of  Surgery,  the 
^vent  of  which  muft  have  been  ex- 

ti 
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tremely  precarious  ;  and  that  they 
might  have  influenced  even  Hippo- 
crates himfelf  to  relinquifli  the  prac- 
tice of  the  latter  to  itinerants,  who 
fet  no  great  value  on  reputation  ;  for 
notwithflanding  he  colle6ted  every 
thing  that  was  known  of  Surgery  in 
his  time,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  he  ever  operated  himfelf: 
and  we  have  a  ftrong  inftance  of  his 
caution  in  this  refpe^fl,  which  he 
even  extended  to  his  pupils,  by  in- 
cluding in  the  oath  he  adminiftered 
them,  a  prohibition  of  cutting  for 
the  ftone. 

We  are  naturally  arrived  to  the 
fecond  memorable  era  of  Phyfic  and 
Surgery* 


a  4 
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When  Areteus,  Galen,  and  Celfus, 
contributed  to  improve  and  iliuftrate 
the  works  of  their  great  predecelTor, 
the  inattention  of  the  two  former 
to  the  improvement  of  Surgery,  is 
evident ;  the  firfl  has  left  us  little  or 
nothing  on  the  fubjecfl ;  the  latter 
did  not  hold  it  in  that  degree  of  efd- 
mation  to  think  of  improving  it.  But 
in  Celfus  we  find  that  fyilem  of 
Surgery,  which,  with  what  Hippo- 
crates left,  has  ever  iince  been  a 
ftandard  for  profeflbrs  to  teach,  and 
authors  to  comment  on :  nor  can  we 
find  any  conuderable  improvement  it 
received,  not  even  in  the  hands  of 
that  acute  people,  fo  diflinguilhed  in 
Phy^x,  the  Aicvbians,  until  the  fix- 
teenth  century.  For  notwithftanding 
anatomy,  in  the  thu'teenth  century, 
became  an  objecSt  of  attention  in  Ita- 
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ly,  to  a  few,  as  Mundinus,  and  J.  B. 
Carpus,  and  that  forae  authors  in 
Surgery  appeared,  as  Brunus,  Saliceto, 
Lanfranc*,  whofe  writings  Cauliaco 
reduced  into  a  fort  of  fyftemj  yet, 
whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  over  their  feveral  v/orks,  will 
find  that  the  knowlege  of  Surgery 
was  very  little  advanced  by  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lixteenth 
century,  the  fpirit  of  anatomical  en- 
quiry took  place  of  that  blind  acqui- 
efcence  in  the  opinions  of  the  an- 
cients, particularly  in  thofe  of  Ari- 
flotle  and  Galen.  Vefalius  appeared, 
who  freely  expofed  and  corrected 
their  miftakes,  and  abfurd  theories  ; 
EuftachiuSj  Columbus,  and  Fallopius, 

*  Dr.  Freind  mentions  two  EngHlhmen  of  thisclafs 
about  that  time,  Aadern  and  Gadefden. 

contributed 
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contributed  to  advance  anatomical 
knowledge  ftill  farther  by  their  re- 
fearches,  which  received  the  mod: 
folid  acquifition  in  the  difcovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the 
great  Dr,  William  Harvey,  publifhed 
by  him  in  1628.  This  laid  open 
and  facilitated  the  true  method  of 
attaining  the  knowlege  of  anato- 
my, a  fcience  which  is  now  arrived 
to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfe(5lion 
as  perhaps  it  is  capable  of  receive 
ing.  I  fliall  pafs  over  the  detail  of 
its  progrefs,  as  not  being  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  prefent 
fubje<5l. 

Previous  to  that  period,  when 
anatomical  knowlege  began  to  be 
cultivated  and  extended,  we  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  con- 

fider 
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fider  Surgery  as  a  fcience  refling  on 
folid  principles ;  and  being  moftly 
in  the  poflefBon  of  rude,  illiterate 
men,  it  was  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  reftoration  of 
letters,  and  cultivation  of  anato- 
my, would  othervvife  have  procured 
it. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  in- 
teftine  troubles  of  Italy  obliged 
many  learned  men  to  abandon  their 
native  country,  and  take  refuge  in 
France,  among  whom  were  fome 
furgeons  of  reputation,  particularly 
loanfranc,  a  Milanefe. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  the  date  of 
Phyiic  in  France,  from  the  earliefl 
times,  even  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  we  ftiall  find  it  chiefly  in- 

grofTed 
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grolTed  by  the  clergy  *.  It  was  with 
great  relu(5larice  the  tiniverlity  ad- 
mitted it  as  one  of  their  facuhies, 
which  did  not  take  place  until  the 
latter  end  of  Lewis  the  fevenih's 
reign.  After  the  fludy  of  Phyfic  was 
eflabliilied  in  the  univerfityj  Surgery 
became  a  feparate  profeffion,  when 
the  chief  care  and  direction  of  the 
lick  devolved  on  the  furgeons  ;  the 
phylicians,  who  were  only  occafion- 
ally  confulted  by  them  in  their 
chambers,  formed  their  opinion  by  the 
urine  of  the  fick,  and  gave  their  di- 
rections accordingly  to  the  furgeons. 

In  145*2,  phyiicians,  who  before 
were  under  an  indifpenfable  rule  of 
celibacy,  in  order  to  be  alTociated  to 

*  Vide  Recherches  critiques  &  hiftoriques  fur  I'Ori- 
gine  de  la  Chirurgie. 

the 
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the  univerdty,    were    permitted    to 
marry,  and  to  live  out  of  it ;  and 
the  clergy  were  difcountenanced   in 
pradlifing   phyfic.      A  jealoufy  and 
rivaiiliip    now    took  place   between 
the  profeffors  of  Phylic  and  Surgery  : 
the  latter,  till  this  period,  had  been, 
in  a  great  meafnre,  in  polTeilion  of 
the  clinical  pra<flice  of  both  profef- 
fions,    and  bad  ereded  the  college 
of  St.  Come,  and  inilituted  lecflures 
in  favour  of  their  pupils.     But  this 
profperity   of  Surgery   was    by    no 
means  favourable  to  the  iotereils  of 
the  phyiicians,  who,  in  order  to  op- 
pofe    its    farther   progrefs,  and  cir-^ 
cumfcribe  and  curtail  its  pradlice  as 
much  as  poffible,  made  ufe  of  the 
barbers,  who  had  already  been  intro- 
duced by  the  furgeons  themfelves  to 
do  the  meaner  ofSces  of  the  profef- 
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lion.  The  phyficians  ellablifhed  lec- 
tures in  their  favour,  procured  them 
many  privileges,  arrogated  to  them- 
felves  the  power  of  deciding  in  all 
matters  relative  to  Phyfic,  and  at 
length  procured  that  heterogeneous 
jundlion  of  the  furgeons  with  the 
barbers,  to  the  difgrace  of  a  fcienccj 
on  the  advancement  of  which  the 
happinefs  of  mankind  fo  much  de* 
pends,  and  to  the  lafling  diflionour 
of  the  authors,  and  of  the  age  in 
which  that  adl  took  place* 

Surgery,  loaded  with  difgrace,  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  its  pracflice,  fettered 
in  its  privileges,  would  have  ever 
remained  a  profeffion  which  a  man 
of  a  liberal  education  would  have 
been  afhamed  to  embrace,  had  not 
its  good  genius   got   thofe  a6ls   re^ 

fcioded* 
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fcinded,  in  raifing  up  Marechal  and 
La  Peyronie,  who,  by  their  indefatig- 
able zeal  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vancement of  Surgery,  procured  this 
fcience  that  honourable  rank  in  fo- 
ciety,  from  which  nothing  but  the 
rudenefs  and  ilUberality  of  the  times 
could  have  excluded  it. 

In  Germany,  and  the  northern  na- 
tions, Surgery,  till  within  this  cen- 
tury, was  fcarcely  known  as  a  regu- 
lar fcience.  The  learned  Heifter 
cannot  be  fufpedled  of  exaggerating 
the  ignorance  of  his  countrymen  ; 
yet,  in  his  preface  to  his  Syftem  of 
Surgery,  he  tells  us,  the  extent  of 
their  knowlege  could  hardly  rife  fu- 
perior  to  bleeding,  opening  an  ab- 
fcefs,  or,  at  moft,  fetting  a  fracture, 
or  reducing  a  luxation  j  leaving  fur- 

gical 
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gical  difeafes,  and  operations  of  any 
moment,  to  itinerants  and  quacks, 
with  which  Germany  fwarmed  then* 
However,  a  reformation  foon  took 
place,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  from  the  many  valuable  mo^ 
dern  produ6lions  of  German  authors, 
Surgery  is  on  a  very  refpe(ftable  foot- 
ing in  that  country. 

When  we  confider  that,  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  prac- 
tice of  phylic  was  moflly  ingroiTed, 
as  Dr.  Freind  remarks  *,  by  illiterate 
monks  and  empyrics,  who  might 
eafily  obtain  a  licence  to  pra(5tife 
from  the  bifliop  of  London,  or  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  in  whom  the  power  of 
approving  pracftitioners  in  London 
was  vefted,  as  it  was  in  the  other 

*  Vide  his  Hiftory  of  Phyfic. 

biihops, 
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bifliops,  in  their  refpeilive  diocefes, 
until  Linacre,  by  his  intereft  with 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  obtained  a  patent 
for  incorporating  a  college  of  phyfi- 
cians,  endowed  with  exclufive  privi- 
leges, we  cannot  be  furprifed  that 
the  progrefs  of  Surgery  in  England 
bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  France, 
and  that  the  greater  number  of  court 
furgeons  for  many  years  were  fo- 
reigners. 

From  the  Reftoration,  which  was 
fo  favourable  to  the  revival  of  the 
arts  and  Sciences  in  England,  we 
find  from  time  to  time  fome  eminent 
men,  who  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Surgery :  but,  two  ob- 
flacles  oppofed  its  making  that  pro- 
grefs it  otherwife  would  have  made  ; 
b  firfl, 
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firfl,  the  furgeons  laboured  under 
that  difgraceful  jundlion  with  the 
barbers,  which  cramped  their  in- 
duflry,  and  reftrifled  to  a  fmall 
number  the  pupils  admitted  into  the 
hofpitals,  and  clogged  the  privilege 
of  difledion  with  fo  many  difficul- 
ties, as  rendered  it  of  little  ufe.  The 
other  arofe  from  the  phyficians,  who 
affiiraed  the  right  of  ledluring  on 
both  anatomy  and  furgery.  Thofe 
lectures  which  related  to  the  latter 
mud  have  been  very  defedlive,  for 
this  obvious  reafon,  that  they  were 
not  adlual  praditioners. 

After  Dr.  Read,  who  feems  rather 
to  have  been  a  furgeon  than  a  phyli- 
cian,  thofe  ledures  were  difconti- 
nued ;    and    Mr,  Woodal    and  Mr. 

Clowes 
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Clowes  took  up  the  laudable  defign  of 
teaching  their  own  profeflion.  And 
it  is  fomewhat  flrange,  that  Wife- 
man*  hopes  the  phyficians  will  not 
be  offended.  By  this  we  may  con- 
je(5lure  that  it  was  the  firfl  attempt 
of  the  kind.  From  this  time,  Sur- 
gery became  a  refpedlable  profef- 
lion, and  received  confiderable  im- 
provements. 

In  I  748,  Mr.  Ranby  and  Mr,  Che- 
felden  obtained  a  charter .  for  incor- 
porating and  forming  a  Company  of 
Surgeons,  with  fuch  privileges  as 
were  conducive  to  the  farther  ad- 
vancement of  this  fcience,  and  a  to- 
tal feparation  from  the  corporation 
of  barbers.     Thofe  favourable   a<^s 

*  Vide  the  Preface  to  his  Surgery. 

b  2  the 
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the  furgeons  improved  fo  far,  as  to 
make  their  prefent  furgical  ledlures 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  thofe  of 
France  ;  and  we  are  every  day  in- 
debted to  them  for  fome  new  im- 
provement. 

In  Edinburgh,  before  the  time  of 
Mr.  Monro  fenior,  Surgery  and  Phar- 
macy were  united  ;  which,  I  believe, 
flill  generally  prevails :  there  were 
no  public  le6tures  on  phyiic,  and  the 
difTedlion  of  a  human  body  was  exhi- 
bited only  once  in  three  years,  and 
no  hofpital  was  eredled.  Dr.  Monro 
and  his  father,  with  an  uncommon 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  phyiic, 
in  1720,  removed  all  thofe  difad- 
vantages :  ledures  on  the  different 
branches  of  phyiic  were  inftituted, 

a  regu- 
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a  regular  courfe  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  was  given  in  winter  ;  and 
foon  after,  a  commodious  hofpital 
eftablifhed.  All  thofe  advantages 
induced  fludents  from  all  parts  to 
lludy  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  became, 
and  ftill  continues,  one  of  the  moft 
refpedlable  fchools  of  Phyfic  in  Eu- 
rope. 

If  Surgery,  in  Ireland,  has  not 
advanced  in  proportion  to  what  it 
has  done  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, we  may  juflly  impute  it  to 
the  many  peculiar  difadvantages  the 
profeffion  has  laboured  under,  Hof- 
pitals,  the  true  feminaries  of  Surgery, 
were  not  fo  early  opened,  nor  had 
we  any  regular  courfe  of  Anatomy 
given  until  within  thefe  few  years. 
b   3  The 
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The  furgeons  were  never  formed 
into  any  regular  fociety,  nor  was 
there  any  general  fyflem  of  furgi- 
cal  education  adopted,  and  the  in- 
corporation with  the  barbers  lliU 
exifts. 

We  fliall  now  take  a  curfory  view 
of  the  authors  who,  from  the  fis- 
teenth  century,  have  contributed  in 
any  eminent  degree  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Surgery. 

There  are  few  furgeons  have  ever 
held  fo  diftinguiflied  and  honour- 
able a  rank  as  Ambrofe  Pare,  who 
lived  in  the  fisteenth  century :  he 
poflefTed  all  the  advantages  which  a 
juft  difcernment,  quick  penetration, 
and  fertility  of  invention  afford,  in 

attaining 
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attaining  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
furgery.  Pare  foon  rofe  eminently 
fuperior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in 
fcience,  which  procured  him  the 
honour  of  being  firft  furgeon  fuc- 
ceffively  ,to  four  kings  of  France, 
who  repofed  the  utmoft  confidence 
in  his  knowlege  and  dexterity  in 
operations:  and  whenever  they  fent 
him  to  prefide  over  the  camp  hof- 
pitals,  the  military  might  look  on 
it  as  a  particular  mark  of  royal  at- 
tention. He  has  left  us  an  undoubted 
proof,  in  his  Syllem  of  Surgery,  that 
he  was  by  no  means  inattentive  to 
improve  thofe  favourable  opportu- 
nities to  the  befl  advantage. 

If,  in  order  to  be  refpeftably  vo- 
luminous, Pare  has  introduced  many 
b  4  points 
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points  of  phyfic,  little  connedled  with 
his  immediate  objed  of  inquiry,  and 
which  rather  tend  to  obfcure  than 
illuftrate  it,  this  we  may  juflly  im- 
pute to  the  rude  date  of  literature 
in  thofe  times,  and  the  prevailing 
extenfive  tafle  of  writers,  who  feldom 
confined  themfelves  merely  to  their 
fubjedt. 

In  his  Introdudlion,  he,  in  fome 
meafure,  adopts  the  then  generally- 
received  principles  of  elements  and 
temperaments :  to  his  Anatomy, 
which  is  far  from  being  defpicable, 
he  joins  that  of  the  comparative:  on 
tumours,  he  has  many  ufeful  pradi- 
cal  remarks  ;  thofe  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mefentric  glands  in 
fcrophulous  patients  ;  the  danger  in 

meddling 
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meddling  with  hard  painful  poly- 
pufes  in  the  nofe  j  opening  tumours 
in  ano,  without  waiting  for  their 
complete  fuppuration,  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  the  redlum  being  injured  j 
againft  the  precipitate  opening  tu- 
mours of  the  knee;  internal  anu- 
rifms  J  that  are  the  confequence  of 
the  veneral  difeafe,  particularly  clain^ 
our  attention. 

He  is  extremely  judicious  in  ad- 
vifing  bronchotomy,  and  prefents  a 
more  fimple  view  of  wounds  of  the 
head.  He  lays  afide  all  thofe  uncer- 
tain and  frivolous  fympto'ms  annexed 
to  fradures  by  preceding  authors, 
clearly  defcribes  thofe  which  arife 
immediately  from  concuffion,  and 
fhofe  which  fucceed  in  fome  days, 

and 
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and  are  the  confequence  of  a  fup- 
puration  formed  on  the  membranes 
or  the  brain :  he  particularly  obferves 
having  feen  the  brain  afFedled,  and 
the  liver  impofthumated,  in  thofe 
cafes.  He  is  exceedingly  defcriptive 
in  his  diagnoHics  of  wounds  of  the 
head,  and  no  lefs  judicious  in  his 
general  mode  of  treatment. 

When  we  conlider  the  method  of 
treating  gun-fhot  wounds,  and  of 
flopping  hasmorrhages,  in  his  time, 
we  are  ftruck  with  an  inconceivable 
degree  of  horror  and  fijrprize,  that 
any  patient  vi^ould  fubmit,  or  could 
furvive  having  his  wounds  cauterized 
with  boiling  oil,  or  red-hot  irons. 
The  abfurdity,  cruelty,  and  ill  con- 
fluence of  this  pradlice,  Pare  forcibly 

expofeds 
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expofed,    and    fubftituted   foft  oint- 
ments, 8cG.  in  the  place  of  the  boil- 
ing oil  *    and  the  ligature  in  that  of 
the  cautery.     He  clearly  fliews,  that 
it  is  to  the  concuilion,  contulion,  and 
laceration  of  the  parts,  in  gun-fhot 
wounds,  and  not  to  any  poifonous 
quality  in  the   powder,  which  was 
then  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  thofe 
alarming  fymptoms  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted.    In  fhort,  his  works  may  be 
confidered,  with  every  degree  of  pro- 
priety, as  thebafis  of  modern  Surgery  ; 
and   there  are    few  points    of   this 
fcience  that  he  has   not   illuftrated 
with  valuable  obfervations. 

To  Ambrofe  Pare  fucceeded  Pigray 
and   Guillemeau,    both  his    pupils, 

*  See  Note  I.  p.  91. 

The 
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The  firfl  has  judicioufly  abridged  and 
improved  the  works  of  his  mafler; 
the  latter  extended  his  midwifery. 
Thefe  three  authors  may  be  confi- 
dered,  with  no  great  variation,  as  the 
flandard  of  pra(5lice  in  France,  until 
the  age  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  an 
sera  juflly  diftinguifhed  for  the  liberal 
encouragement  and  advancement  of 
the  arts  and  fciences. 

The  firft  furgical  characEler  of  that 
age,  who  claims  our  attention,  is 
Marechal.  We  find  by  the  eulogium 
of  this  furgeon,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Koyal  Academy  of  Surgery  *,  that  he 
enjoyed  a  diftinguifhed  reputation  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life  He  ex- 
celled in  all  the  operations,  but  more 

*  Tom.  II. 

particularly 
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particularly  in  that  for  the  ftone, 
cutting  in  the  method  of  the  appara- 
tus major,  which  he  rendered  more 
iimple  and  fure.  Of  this  he  gave 
the  moft  confpicuous  and  fuccefsful 
proofs  on  people  of  the  firfl  rank. 

He  fucceeded  Mr.  Felix,  as  firft 
furgeon  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  in 
1703,  who  conferred  on  him  every 
fuitable  mark  of  diftin(5lion.  The 
acceilion  of  Lewis  the  fifteenth  made 
no  change  as  to  his  lituation.  How 
much  his  endeavours,  united  to  thofe 
of  La  Feronie,  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Surgery  in  France,  we 
have  already  taken  notice  of.  We 
find  in  Dionis  and  Garangeat  fome 
excellent  obfervations  of  his :  there 
is  one,  particularly,   mentioned    in 

his 
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his  elogium,  of  matter  formed  under 
the  fcapula,  to  which  he  fuccefs- 
fully  gave  exit  by  trepanning  this 
bone.  He  feems  to  have  pofTelTed 
that  diffidence,  fo  charadleriflic  of 
real  merit,  which  oppofed  his  pub- 
lifhing  the  various  obfervations  his 
long  and  extenlive  practice  mufi:  have 
furnifhed,  which  may  be  confidered 
as  an  ejQTential  lofs  to  Surgery. 

Mr.  Petit,  the  fon,  was  formed  by 
nature  for  excelling  in  Surgery,  pof- 
feflefTed  the  advantages  of  a  mofl 
liberal  and  extended  education,  joined 
to  the  folicitude  of  a  father  for  his 
inllru(fl:ion,  who  was  himfelf  the 
mofl  celebrated  furgeon  of  his  time : 
therefore  we  cannot  be  furprifed  that 
this  gentleman  was,  at  a  very  early 
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period  of  his  life,  fo  eminently  dif- 
tinguiOied  in  his  profeflion. 

In  1734,  he  was  appointed  fur- 
geon-major  to  an  army  of  igOjOoo 
men,  although  not  yet  arrived  at  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  and,  during  two 
campaigns,  aquitted  himfelf  of  that 
important  trufl,  both  to  his  own  ho- 
nour, and  that  of  the  miniller's  dif- 
cernment   in   the  appointment.      A 
premature  death,  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, and  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  confequence  of  too. great  a  zeal 
in  attending  the  different  duties  of 
his  profeffion,  frnHrated  all  his  ex- 
tenfive  views  for  the  advancement  of 
Surgery. 

We  have  two  excellent  diilertations 
of  his  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 

Academy 
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Academy    of   Surgery  *.     The  firft 
is   on   extravafations  of  blood,    the 
confequence  of  wounds  in  the  abdo- 
men, which,  he  fays,  are  generally 
circumfcribed  at   the    inferior  part, 
and  not  difFufed,    as  authors  ima- 
gine, through  the  folds  of  the  me- 
fentery  and  inteftines  j     and  points 
out  the  neceffity  of  making  an  in- 
cilion  on  the  moft  prominent  part 
of  the  tumour,  to  give  exit  to  the 
extravafated  blood.     The  fecond  is 
on    impoflhumes    in    the    liver,  in 
which  he  lays  down  the  difficulty 
we  often  meet  with  in  practice,  to 
judge    when  thofe  tumours  termi- 
nate in  fuppuration,  their  extent,  or 
parts    engaged  5   the    patient    often 
dying    before    we    can    determine, 

•  Tome  II. 

except 
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except  when  it  vifibly  points  out- 
wards, ilc  inftances  Tyhere  thfe 
matter  has  been  difcharged  into  the 
thorax  through  the  diaphragm,  dv 
into  the  colon,  and  evacuated  by 
ftool:  but  whether  an  evacuation 
6f  the  matter  is  procured  by  inci- 
fion,  or  that  nature  interpofes,  dxiv 
fuccefs  will  depend  ofi  the  adhe- 
fions  the  tumour  previoully  cohtra(5ls 
^ith  the  jfurrounding  parts,  which 
circumfcribe  the  efFufiori  of  the 
matter. 

in  whatever  point  of  view  we 
Cohlid^^r  the  chafadler  of  La  Peyronie, 
we  (hall  find  few  mote  refpedabl^  s 
filigularly  zealous  in  his  attachment 
to  Surgery,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
promoting  its  advanceitient,  anldf 
€  eftabHflf- 
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eftablifliing  in  France  a  liberal  mode 
of  furgical  education,  to  which  he 
contributed  the  greateft  part  of  a 
large  fortune,  acquired  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  and  extenlive  practice  ;  an 
adl  fo  truly  patriotic,  and  of  fnch  ge- 
neral utility,  as  judly  claims  every 
grateful  remembrance.  His  abilities 
as  a  furgeon  were  early  diflinguifhed, 
of  which  he  gave  the  moft  fuccej[P 
fui  and  flriking  proofs  in  the  camp- 
hofpitals,  and  in  ref^oring  to  health, 
in  the  mofl  delicate  and  critical  cafes, 
many  fovereign  princes. 

He  fucceeded  jVIarechal  as  fird 
furgeon  to  Lewis,  the  fifteenth,  in 
1736.  We  have  fome  valiiable  pb- 
fervations  of  his.dlfpei^fed  in  the.  firf! 
volume  of  the  Mepaoirs  of  the, Royal 

Academy 
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Academy  of  Surgery.    The  mofl  im- 
portant are  thofe  on  hernias,  where 
the  inteftine  is  gangrened  j  the  man- 
ner of  procuring  an  adhefion  of  the 
temaining  found  part  of  the  gut  to 
the  abdominal  ring,  or  fome  of  the 
furrounding  parts,  and  the  method 
of  treatment  after,  is  judicioudy  laid 
down.       The   obftacles    that   oppofe 
the  natural  ejaculation  of  the  femen, 
he  found  frequently  to  coniiil  in  ci- 
catrices   over   the  veru  montanum, 
the  confequence  of  venereal  gonor- 
rhoeas, which  changed  the  natural 
dire6lion  of  the  orifices  of  the  fe- 
minal    du6ts,   or,  in   fmall  indura- 
tions, or  flridlures  in  the  corpus  ca- 
vernofum  oppofing  a  complete  erec- 
tion or  ejaculation.    He  ingenuoufly 
confefles  the  ill  fuccefs  of  mercurial 
€  2  fri<5lionSj 
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friiflions,  if  the  patient  has  no  a^ual 
venereal  taint,  and  recommends  the 
■waters  of  Barrege.  He  gives  a  cu- 
rious inilance  of  a  mortal  ftridlure 
on  the  intefline,  interiorly  formed 
by  the  adhelion  of  the  omentum  to 
the  peritoneum  above  the  abdomina^l 
ring. 

As  the  immediate  object  of  this 
introduc1:ion  limits  us  to  thofe  Sur-* 
geons,  whofe  v^ritings  are,  in  gene- 
ral,  only  to  be  met  with  in  books 
that  are  feldoxn  in  the  hands  of  the 
young  Undent ;  and  it  being  unne- 
ceflary  to  mention  the  authors  on 
operations,  &c.  to  whom  we  fhall 
have  fo  much  occafion  to  have  re- 
courfe,  in  the  feries  of  this  work,  we 
flaall  clofe  the  account  of  the  French 

fiirgeon^ 
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fargeoas  with  that  of  Mr,  Petit  the 
father. 

Penetration^  difcernment,  and  in- 
duAry,  joined  to  a  lively  and  invent- 
ive genius,  feem  to  form  the  charac- 
ter of  this  juflly  celebrated  furgeon. 
Zealoes  for  the  honour  and  advance- 
ment of  Surgery,  he  fuftained,  almoft 
fingly,  the  credit  of  its  fchools.  He 
was  afibciated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  i  7  1 5,  in  the  Memoirs  of 
which,  we  have  fome  valuable  im- 
provements of  his.  There  is  one  very 
ciTential,  particularly  to  the  military, 
where,  in  the  hurry  and  confufion  of 
the  day  of  battle,  many  would  bleed 
to  death,  were  it  not  for  his  invention 
^f  the  tourniquet.  He  filled  the  inofl 
jionourable  offices  in  his  profeffion 
c   3  with 
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with  reputation,  and  affords  us  a  con- 
vincing proof  how  far  thofe  happy 
and  rare  talents,  which  he  derived 
from  nature,  will  fupply  the  defefl: 
of  a  liberal  education  *,  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  furgical  knowlege. 

The  folid  improvements  Surgery 
received,  in  England,  from  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Chefelden,  are  too  well  known 
to  admit  a  minute  detail.  He  feems 
to  have  pofTefTed  all  thofe  happy  ta- 
lents, which  fecured  to  him  that  fu- 
periority  in  his  profeflion  he  fo 
jullly  acquired,  and  fo  long  enjoyed. 
At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  be? 
came  profeifor  of  anatomy,  and  foon 

*  He  began  at  forty  years  of  age  to  learn  Latin,  and 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  underfland  authors  in 
furgery,  who  wrote  in  that  language. 

after 
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after  publiChed  his  concife  and  ele- 
gant book  oil  that  fubj^cfl:,  which 
be  has  made  more  valuable  by  a 
fiunlber  of  curious  obfervations  in 
Surgery. 

His  inaprovement  in  cutting  for 
the  ftone  in  the  lateral  manner,  in- 
duced Mr.  Morand,  a  Surgeon  of  the 
firft  reputation  in  France^  to  come  to 
London,  in   1729,   to   be    inftrudled 
by   him  in   this   operation  ;  and  he 
gratefully  acknowleges  he  was  not 
difappointed  in  his  expedlations.  Mr. 
Garangeot,  foon  after  Mr.  Morand's 
return,  fet  up  an  ill-founded  claim  to 
die  honour  of  the  invention  of  the  la- 
teral method  in  France  5   but  this  by 
no  means  diminiilied  the  refpedl  in 
which  the  Academy  of  Surgery  held 
c  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Chefelden ;  he  was  aflbciated  tq 
the  academy  at  its  firft  inflitution. 

His  iruproveryiepts  in  amputating 
ty  the  double  incifion  *,  extracting 
polypufes,  making  a  ligature  on  en- 
larged tonfils,  and  the  incifion  for  a 
contradled  iris,  give  us  an  idea  of 
his  penetration  and  difcernment ;  and 
his  own  teftimony,  in  poflefling  that 
happinefs  of  mind,  that  was  never 
ruffled  or  difeoncerted,  and  a  hand 
that  never  trembled  during  any  opera- 
tion, Ihevys  his  abilities  as  an  operatoi% 

On  reviewing  the  progrefs  of 
Surgery,    we  find    it?   advancemefic 


*  But  it  appears  from  Petlt's  pofthumous  works, 
that  he  amputated  by  the  double  incifion  prior  to  Mr, 
Chefelden. 

waSs 
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5vas,  for  a  long  time,  unfortunately 
pppofed  by  an  opinion,  which  dill  too 
much  prevails^  reducing  this  fcience 
to  a  mere  mechanic  art,  requiring 
in  the  fludent  no  previous  liberal  or 
e:^tended  education.  But,  if  we  con- 
fider  Surgery  in  a  true  point  of  view, 
we  fhall  readily  perceive  the  abfurdity 
of  this  opinion,  and  be  convinced 
that  the  operative  part  of  this  fcience 
requires  the  leaft  exertion  of  a  fur- 
geon's  abilities ;  and  that  to  judge 
with  precifion  when  to  operate,  to 
be  ready  to .  relieve  fupervening 
fymptoms,  which  may  be  fo  various 
from  difference  of  conftitution,  com- 
plicated cafes,  &:c.  will  afford  a 
fiirer  tell  of  furgical  capacity. 

The  immediate  objedl  of  either 
Phyfic  or  Surgery,  is  the  prefervation 

or 
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or  refloration  of  health.  The  Dro- 
vince  of  Surgery  takes  the  diredioa 
of  thofe  difeafes  that  are  more  imrne- 
diately  fubmitted  to  the  fenfes,  and 
fall  under  the  general  denomination 
of  external ;  while  Phylic  limits  itfelf 
|to  the  internal. 

If  we  confider  how  cffentialiy  n,c- 
cefiary  an  intimate  knowlege  of  the 
cEConomy  of  the  human  body  is  to 
either  profeilion,  and  the  impoilibi- 
lity  of  attaining  this  by  msre  diiTec- 
tion  ;  how  esteniive  a  lludy  phyilo- 
logy  is^  and  the  various  branches  of 
natural  philofophy  with  which  it  is 
connetSled ;  we  fhall  eaiily  conceive 
the  infurmountable  difficulties  a 
iludent  of  a  confined  education 
will  meet  with,   even  in  that  which 

fcould 
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fliould  be  the  firil  objed  of  his  atien? 

tion. 

The  difeafes  to  which  mankind 
are  espofed,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal, are  fo  intimately  conne6led, 
and  fome  fo  extremely  limilar,  both 
in  their  progrefs  and  event,  as  mu- 
tually to  illuftrate  each  other,  that 
it  is  impoffible  to  underlland  fome 
pf  them,  when  entirely  ignorant  of 
^11  the  reft. 

There  are  few  furgical  difeafes  of 
any  moment,  that  do  not  either  in- 
duce or  proceed  from  various  morbid 
changes  in  the  fyflem  :  to  all  opera- 
tions, or  accidents  of  any  confe- 
quence,  fucceed  fevers,  and  a  variety 
of  nervous  afFecflionSj  running  mare 

or 
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oi:  lefs  high,  anjd  terminating  vari-* 
oufly,  according  to  the  difference  of 
particular  habits  of  body.     A  Sur- 
geon, whofe  knowlege  is  limited  to 
outward    applications,   and    manual 
operation,  would  be  ill  calculated  to 
condu(51:  his   patients  through  thefe 
complicated  cafes,  attended  with  fe- 
vers,   inflammations    of    the    jnofl 
alarming  nature,  gangrenes,  critical 
depofitions,  large  fuppurations,  dan- 
gerous abforptions  of  matter,  which 
excite  in  the  nervous  fyClem  a  dread- 
ful variety  of  fpafmodic  affc<5lion$j 
or,  by  vitiating  and  malting  down 
the  craills  of  the  iluids,  exhauft  the 
patient  in  profufe  fweats,  or  colliqua- 
tive purging  ;  or,  by  being  tranflated 
10  fome  of  the  more  important  vif- 
^lera,  put  a  quick  period  to  the  patient's 
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inifery.  Thefe  are  accidents  which 
frequently  happen,  and  are  not  to  be 
obviated  or  relieved  by  mere  mecha- 
nical addrefs,  but  require  in  the  Sur- 
geon an  intimate  and  extended  know- 
iege  of  the  animal  oeConomy,  materia 
medica,  and  hiftory  of  difeafes. 


A  gentleman  *,  whofe  opinion 
in  other  refpedls  juftly  claims  the 
greateft  deference,  has  advanced,  **that 
if  Surgery  was  confined  to  a  fet  of 
men  who  were  to  be  merely  opera- 
tors, the  art  would  be  more  quickly 
brought  to  perfedion  by'  fuch  men, 
than  by  thofe  who  followed  a  more 
complicated  bufmefs,  and  pradife  all 
the  branches  of  phyfic."  As  if  the  ad- 

*  Dr.  Gregory,  Leaures  on  the  duties  and  qualifi- 
cations of  a  phyfician,  p,  47, 

vantage 
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iantage  ariiing  from  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  knowlege  in  other  branches 
of  phyiic,  fhould  difqualify  a  fur- 
geon  from  being  a  good  operator,  or 
inaking  any  improvement  in  his  pro- 
feflion.  Both  reafon  and  experience 
totally  difprove  this  opinion  ;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  Surgery,  until  within 
this  century,  was  chiefly  pradlifed  by 
fuch  men,  who  left  it  in  as  rude  a 
flate  as  they  found  itj  and  that  we 
are  by  no  means  indebted  for  the 
prefent  advanced  ilate  of  the  profef- 
lion,  to  illiterate,  mechanical  fur- 
geons,  but  to  men  of  genius,  im- 
proved by  education,  and  a  fuitable 
knowlege  of  phyiic. 

The  mind  of  the  young  iludent 
cannotj  therefore,  be  too  llrongly  im- 

p  relied 
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preffed  with  the  true  idea  of  Surgery, 
tvhich  is  a  liberal  fcience ;  and  where- 
in, to  arrive  at  any  degree  of  emi- 
nence, requires  a  peculiar  and  happy 
turn  of  genius,  a  previous  college 
education,  an  acquaintance  with  all 
branches  of  phyfic,  joined  to  an  ad- 
drefs  in  ©perating,  which,  by  dif- 
fecflion,  and  pradlice  on  proper  fub- 
jc(5ls,  he  will  eafily  acquire. 
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Preface.— Page  lo.  line  9*  for  empyricifm,  r^aiempin- 
cifmi    P.  a4-  !•  14-  /•  erapyrics,  r.  empirics.    P.  31.  1.  8.  and 

9.  /.  dexterity  in  operations,  r.  dexterity  in  operating.  P.  32, 
1. 18./.  mefentric,  r.  mefenterick.  L.  19.  and  elfe where,/,  fcro- 
phulous,  r.  fcrofulous.  P.  34.  1.  12.  /■.hemorrhages,  r.  he- 
morrhages. P.  37. 1.  i/i/.  Garangeat,  r.  Garangeot.  P.  5a. 
1.  16./.  craflis,  r.  crafis. 

Introduction.— P.  13.  1.  25./.  ganglyons,  r.  ganglions. 
P.  »8.  1,  17.  for  exfude.  r.  exude.  P.  31. 1. 1.  and  elfewhere, 
f.  exfudation,  r.  exudation.  P.  32.  1.  3./".  emoh'eni,  r.  emol- 
lient. P.  33.  1.  I./,  camorail,  r.  camomile.  P.  39.  1.  17.  and 
elfewhere,  /.  diarrhea,  r.  diarrhoea.  P.  43.  1.  4.  /.  fuface, 
r.  furface.  P.  48. 1.  6.  /.  encourage,  r.  encouraged.  P.  47, 
I.  ai.  and  elfewhere,  /.  gonorrhea,  r.  gonorrhoea.    P.  60, !. 

10.  and  elfewhere,  fchyrrous,  r.  fcirrhous.  P.  62.  1.  12. 
f.  violent,  r.  violet.  P.  7a.  1. 1 9.  /.  deco£lions,  r.  decoftion. 
P.  114.  1.  17./.  difpofitions,  r.  difpofition.  P.  120.  1.  7./.  li- 
nament,  r.  liniment.  P.  137.  1.  6.  /.  veneral:  r.  "venereal. 
i*.  153, 1.  9.  f,  lixpenc;  r,  fixpence. 
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A  General  View  of  the  Human  Body  and  Animal 
Oeconomy^  as  adapted  to  Surgery, 

TH  E  more  general  and  lead  complex  di- 
vifion  of  the  various  parts  which  form 
the  human  body,  is  into  folids  and  fluids ;  the 
ftrud:ure  and  composition  of  the  folids  differ 
according  to  the  particular  ufes  they  are  de- 
Itined  to  fulfil. 

The  bones,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
adapted  to  give  form  and  figure  to  the  body, 
fuftain  and  defend  the  fofter  parts,  are  com- 
pofed  of  folid,  compad:  fibres,  differently  ar- 
ranged, according  to  the  particular  conforma- 
tion of  each  bone ;  but  in  general  fo  difpofed, 
as  externally  i;o  form  lamina  of  different  ex- 
B  tent. 
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tent,  ftrata,  and  compadnefs.  The  internal 
ftrudure  of  moft  bones  is  of  an  irregular, 
fpungy,  cellular,  or  reticular  texture,  parti- 
cularly near  their  extremities,  which  depends 
on  the  receding  of  the  different  laminae  from 
each  other,  the  more  internal  decreafing  gra- 
dually in  length.  By  comparing  any  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities,  as  the  femur, 
or  tibia,  with  the  broad  ones,  as  thofe  of  the 
head,  &c.  we  fhall  have  the  feveral  peculiar- 
ities of  the  different  claffes. 

Thofe  long  bones,  which  require  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  ftrength,  and  are  fitted  for  mo- 
rion, are  more  folid  and  compad:  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  gradually  enlarge  towards  their  ex- 
tremities, where  they  are  internally  of  a  loofe 
cellular  texture.  This  flrudure,  as  Winflow 
obferves  *,  is  well  calculated  to  give  firength 
without  any  fuperfiuous  incumbrance  of  weight; 
and  to  encreafe  the  extent  of  the  articulated 
pieces,  which  affords  room  for  the  infertion  of 
mufcles  and  ligaments,  and  fecurely  facilitates 
the  motion  of  the  joints. 

The  exterior  and  interior  furfaces  of  broad 
bones  are  formed  of  compadt  bony  lamina, 
while  the  intermediate  fpace  between  them  is 
*  Fide,  his  Anatomy. 

made 
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made  up  of  a  curious  cellular  fubftanccj  which 
takes  in  general  the  name  of  diploe. 

Over  the  external  furfaces  of  bones  is  ex- 
tended the  perioftium,  a  fine,  ftrong,  inelaftic, 
membranous  expanfion,  adherent  to  the  bones, 
not  only  by  an  infinite  number  of  its  mem- 
branous filaments,  which  infert  themfelves 
into  their  pores,  but  by  the  various  vefTels 
that  pervade  them,  both  for  their  nutrition 
and  the  fecretion  of  the  medulla. 

All  the  internal  cavities,  and  cellular  or  re- 
ticular fubftance  of  bones  are  filled,  either  with. 
an  un<fluous  fat  fubftance,  termed  marrow, 
or,  when  in  a  more  attenuated  and  liquid  ftate, 
medullary  oil,  as  we  find  in  the  extremities  of  • 
long  bones,  and  diploe  of  broad  ones,  and, 
in  general,  in  all  the  fmall  ones.  This  fine 
oily  matter  is  depofitcd  in  membranous  cells, 
communicating  with,  and  joined  to  each  other, 
and  furrounded  by  one  general  fine  membrane, 
Vv'hich  adheres,  like  the  perioftium,  to  the  in- 
ternal furface  of  the  bones. 

The  ends  of  all  thofe  bones,  which  have 
moveable  articulations,  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth,  white,  elaftic  fubftance,  which  faci- 
litates the  free  and  eafy  motion  of  the  joints,  and 
confines  the  ofteous  fibres,  termed  cartilages, 
B  2  Car- 
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Cartilages  are  diflinguiflied  into  different 
claffes,  according  to  their  particular  ufes  ;  but 
they  are  all  fabfervient  either  to  facilitate  the 
motion,  or  immediate  jundlion  of  the  bonesj 
or  are  added  as  appendices  to  them  :  they  are 
of  a  more  tender  and  brittle  fubftance  than 
bones,  and  often  with  age  become  really  bony ; 
the  perichondrium  is  extended  over  them,  ex- 
cept at  the  moveable  articulations,  as  the  pc- 
rioftium  is  over  the  bones. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  talk  to  reduce  into 
their  proper  claffes,  the  different  feries  of  vef- 
fels,  that  we  fee  pervading  frefli  bones,  on  fe- 
parating  the  perioltium  ;  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable they  are  of  all  claffes. 

All  the  moveable  articulations  are  fuflained 
in  their  proper  fituations  by  ligaments ;  fub- 
ftances  made  up  of  very  fmall,  ftrong  fibres, 
clofely  compared  and  differently  arranged,  fo 
as  to  be  fit  for  their  feveral  ufes ;  fome  are  dif- 
pofed  like  chords,  bands,  &c.  while  others 
take  a  membranous  form,  and  furround  the 
joints  ;  the  fhort  round  ligaments  are  for  the 
mofl  part  inelaflic,  but  the  broad  membran- 
ous, or  capfular  ones,  are  more  or  lefs  elaftic. 
On  opening  any  of  the  moveable  articalations, 
we  find  a  vifcid  liquor  like  the  white  of  an  egg, 

termed 
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termed  fiiovia,  which  lubricates  the  jolntSj  fa- 
cilitates their  motion,  and  obviates  the  ill  ef- 
fedls  of  fridlion ;  this  liquor  is  fiirnifhed  by 
the  exhaling  extremities  of  the  arteries  differ-- 
ently  ramified  on  the  furface  of  the  burfal  liga- 
ments, the  tranfudation  of  the  fine  medullary 
oil  from  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  the 
mucus  fecreted  by  conglomerate  glands  fituated 
in  fmall  cavities  within  the  joint,  fo  as  to  be 
feeured  from  any  violent  preflure  in  the  differ- 
ent motions  of  the  joints. 

Some  modern  phyfiologifts  have  diftinguiih- 
ed  thofe  more  folid  parts^  which  fo  largely 
contribute  to  form  the  general  fyflem,  from 
their  inorganic  appearance,  into  inert  folids ; 
and  in  this  clafs  they  include  the  cellular  mem-, 
brane,  cuticle,  nails,  &Co 

By  attending  to  the  gradual  advances  of 
fetal  bones  to  complete  offificajiion,  we  find 
them  in  very  young  fetufes,  in  common  with 
the  other,  parts,  a  mere  gluten,  which  after 
puts  on  the  form  of  membranes ;  and  we  may 
ealily  perceive  the  oiTeous  fibres,  particularly 
in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  like  rays  (hoot- 
ino-  between  them  from  the  center  to  the  cir- 
cumference,  more  or  lefs  divaricated ;  in 
the  intervals  run  the  different  feries  of  vef- 
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fels,  fome  loaded  with  a  cretaceous  or  olTeous 
principle,  by  which  the  bony  fibres  encreafe 
and  approximate,  fo  as  gradually  to  Jeffen  the 
vafcular  ftrudiurc,  and  acquire  folidiry  and 
compadtnefs.  The  only  difference  in  long 
bones,  &c.  is,  that  the  bony  fibres  flioot  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  periollium  in 
an  irregular  ring-like  manner. 

The  folidity  and  compad:nefs  of  bones  will 
be  cncreafed  in  proportion  to  the  obliteration 
of  their  vafcular  texture,  which,  carried  to  a 
certain  point,  as  in  old  age,  renders  them  ex- 
tremely brittle  ;  but  while  the  different  feries 
of  vefiTels  eafily  pervading  them,  and  furnifh- 
ing  an  abundant  fecretion  of  medullary  oil, 
preferves  To  them  a  proper  combination  of  te- 
nacity and  rigidity,  more  capable  of  refilling 
external  violences  than  the  hard  inorganic  tex- 
ture of  old  age,  it  fubjedts  them  more  to  dif- 
eafes  analogous  to  thofe  incident  to  the  fofter 
parts. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  recent  phyfio- 
logical  difquifition  to  afcertain  whether  ten- 
dinous, apponeurotic,  ligamentous,  cartila- 
ginous, cellular,  and  bony  parts,  were  en- 
dowed wirh  fenfibility  or  not,  and  in  what  de- 
gree :  to  the  firfi  parts,  the  ancients  annexed 
an  extreme  degree  of  fenfibility,  which  made 

them 
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them  apprehend  the  worfl  confequences  froru 
their  being  wounded. 

Mr.  Haller  ^  has,  from  a  variety  of  expe- 
riments made  on  living  animals,  been  induced 
to  adopt  a  contrary  opinion,  which  divefts 
thofe  parts  of  fenfibility  and  danger  in  wound- 
ing them.  It  is  extremely  obvious  they  are 
all  more  or  lefs  vafcular ;  and  although  we 
cannot  fatisfadiorily  trace  thofe  fine  nervous 
filaments  that  enter  them,  we  have  yet  the 
llrongell:  proof  of  their  exiflence,  in  the  ex- 
quifite  pain  attending  their  being  in  an  inflam- 
ed or  fuppurated  ftate.  It  is  true,  that  bones, 
expofed  and  immediately  fubmitted  to  thofe 
kinds  of  proof,  give  no  figns  of  fenfibility ; 
but  in  an  inflamed  or  carious  fl:ate  they  cer- 
tainly do  :  it  is  much  more  reafonable  to  con- 
fider  this  property  relatively,  and  which,  to 
appear  in  thofe  parts,  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  expanfion  in  thofe  fine  nervous  fibrils,  that 
otherwife  may  be  either  too  much  enveloped^ 
or  too  clofely  compatted. 

*  Vide  his  Diflertation  on  Senfible  and  Irritable  Parts. 
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THE    MUSCULAR   SYSTEM. 

The  moving  powers,  which  are  the  muf- 
cles,  prefent  themfelves  next  to  our  confider- 
ation  ;  they  are  compofed  of  a  number  of  red 
flefhy  fibres,  fomewhat  elaflic  ;  in  general  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other,  and  connedled  by 
cellular  membrane  ;  a  parcel  of  thefe,  fo  con- 
nedled,  form  fafciculi,  or  little  bundles,  whichj 
differently  arranged  and  joined  together  by  a 
more  loofe  cellular  texture  containing  fome 
fat,  make  up  larger  ones  ;  the  intermediate 
fpace  between  thofe  bundles  we  find  filled  up 
with  cellular  membrane,  containing  more  or 
lefs  fat ;  a  mufcle  fo  formed  is  enveloped  in  a 
cellular  fheath,  feemingly  a  produftion  of  that 
which  connects  the  fafciculi,  by  which  means 
it  is  divided  from  the  adjacent  mufcles. 

Throughout  the  cellular  texture  of  mufcles 
run  an  infinite  number  of  veiTels,  almofl  of 
all  clafTes,  and  nerves,  which  expand  and  are 
loft  in  it ;  the  fmaller  veflels  exhale  a  vapour 
into  the  thinner  cellular  fubflance,  while  the 
oily  particles  that  form  the  fat  are  transfufed 
into  the  thicker  :  thofe  ferve  to  keep  the  muf- 
cular  fibres  fupple  and  moift,  fo  as  to  facilitate 

their 
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their  asftion,  and  are  re-abforbed  and  taken 
back  into  the  circulation. 

The  general  divilion  of  moft  mufcles  is, 
into  their  belly,  which  is  the  middle  and  flefhy 
part,  and  extremities,  or  origin  and  infertion  ; 
the  origin  is  often  flefhy,  or  partly  flefhy,  and 
partly  tendinous ;  while  the  infertion,  for  the 
mofl  part,  particularly  into  bones,  degenerates 
into  fine  clofe  compacted  fibres,  of  a  filver  co- 
lour, with  more  or  lefs  cellular  membrane, 
termed  a  tendon,  when  round,  but  when  ex- 
panded an  aponeurofis.  Thofe  mufcles,  which 
are  not  inferted  into  bones,  as  fphind:ers, 
mufcular  membranes,  &c.  have,  in  general, 
no  tendons.  On  cafling  our  eye  over  the  muf- 
cular fyflem,  we  find  an  aponeurotic  expanfion 
of  proportional  ftrength  exended  over  the 
greater  number  of  mufcles,  and  ligamentous 
flips,  binding  down  the  tendons,  with  facculi 
mucofi  interpofed  between  them,  to  facilitate 
their  motion. 

The  adlion  of  a  mufcle  confifts  in  the  con- 
traction of  its  middle  and  flefhy  fibres,  which 
draws  both  its  extremities  towards  its  belly  ; 
but  the  infertion  is,  in  general,  the  mofl  or 
only  moveable  one  ;  by  this  means  they  move 
the  bones  :  this  contraction  renders  each  muf- 
cle more  or  lefs  broad,  fhort,  hard,  extended, 

and 
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and  pale  throughout  its  circumference.  Thofe 
aponeurotic  and  ligamentous  expanfions  limit 
and  confine  this  extenfion  of  the  mufcles,  and 
corroborate  their  adtion. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe 
to  recapitulate  the  many  different  theories  of 
mufcular  motion ;  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  all 
mufcular  fibres  are  endowed  with  a  principle 
of  contradtion  and  irritability,  which  is  excit- 
ed to  flronger  efforts  by  the  application  of 
any  flimulus ;  we  find  feme  parts  polfeffed  of 
this  principle,  fome  hours  even  after  death  : 
but  there  feems  to  be  two  things  effentially 
neceffary  to  mufcular  motion.  Firft,  a  free  in- 
flux of  nervous  fluid  through  the  refped:ive 
nerves  of  each  mufcle.  The  other  depends  on 
the  circulation  in  the  arterial  fyftem  ;  however 
a  defedt  in  this,  is  not,  in  general,  immediately 
followed  by  the  lofs  of  mufcular  motion,  but 
"we  find  it  fucceed  when  any  of  the  larger 
arteries  are  divided  &c.  if  the  limb  does  not 
fall  into  mortification,  a  withering  or  atrophy 
of  it  fucceeds,  the  integrity  of  the  mufcles 
is  fpoiled,  and  their  action  either  lofl  or  much 
impaired.  By  the  mufcles  varioufly  co-ope- 
rating and  oppofing  each  other,  are  performed 
all  our  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions. 

THE 
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THE    VASCULAR    SYSTEM. 

The  animal  fluids  are  circulated  throughout 
the  body  by  the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins. 
The  general  arterial  circulation  arifes  from  the 
left  and  right  ventricles  of  the  heart;  the  firft, 
by  means  of  the  aorta  and  its  various  branches, 
diftributes  the  blood  through  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  ;  the  fecond,  by  that  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  &c.  is  deilined  to  fulfil  the 
fame  purpofe  through  the  lungs.  The  veins 
arife  from  the  termination  of  the  arteries,  and 
encreafe  as  they  advance  towards  the  heart, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  left  and  right  au- 
ricles by  large  venal  trunks.  The  figure  of 
arteries  and  veins  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
their  diameters  encreafe  or  decreafe  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diftance  from  the  heart*.  The  coats 
of  the  arteries  are,  firft,  cellular,  through 
which  run  fmall  blood-veiTels  ;  the  fecond  are 
fibres,  not  really  mufcular,  forming  imperfedt 
circles  in  the  larger  arteries,  connected  by  fome 
cellular  membrane ;  the  third  feems  cuticular 
and  finely  poll  Hied.  """The  coats  of  the  veins^ 
being  fine  thin  membranes,  are  not  eafiiy  di- 
vifible,  except  in  the  larger ;  we  find  but  few 

muf- 
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mufcnlar-like  fibres  to  be  difcerned,  but,  not- 
withlhnding  they  have  a  necefTary  degree  of 
firmnefs  :  the  veins  are  in  general  larger  than 
/^^,^^^^ their  correfponding  arteries,  and  are  furnifhed 
with  valvesT/'-^hofe  veffels  are  generally  more 
Griefs  elaftic,  and  endoived  with  a  contradile 
power,  independent  of  that  elafticity  which 
adapts  the  veffels  to  the  fluids. 

Through  the  interfaces  of  the  fibres  and 
membranes  of  the  blood-veffels,  the  thinner 
or  more  watry  parts  of  the  blood  tranfude,  or 
from  the  ends  of  exhalent  arteries,  or  through 
the  pores  on  the  fides  of  the  veffels,  whether 
organized,  or  otherwife,  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane and  different  cavities  ;  this  fine  lymph 
js  abforbed  by  fmall  pellucid  tubes,  called  lym- 
phatics, in  figure  cylindrical,  and  joint-like 
from  their  numerous  valves.  They  arife  from 
different  cavities,  and  generally  'traverfe  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  difcharge  themfelves* 
into  the  thoracic  duct  ;  which  tube  arifes  near 
the  diaphragm,  and  opens  by  a  valve  into  the 
angle  between  the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins 
of  the  left  fide ;  but  fome  lymphatics  termi- 
nate in  veins,   &c. 

The  fecretorics  and  excretories  are  thofe  dif- 
ferent feries  of  veffels  belonging  to  certain  or- 
gans, adapted  to  flrain  off,  and  tranfmit  from 
the  general  mafs,  certain  humours. 

N  E  R  * 
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NERVOUS    SYSTEM, 

The  brain  is  a  foft,  inert,  infenfible  mafSj 
filling  the  cranium,  externally  of  a  greyiih,  or 
afti  colour,  internally  white  ;  an  infinite  number 
of  blood-veffels  traverfe  it.  The  arteries,  on 
entering  the  cranium,  are  divefled  of  their 
thick,  ftrong,  elaftic  coats,  and  anaftamofe  in 
general ;  and  the  fmaller  veins  enter  fooner 
into  a  large  trunk,  whofe  fides  are  of  a  firmer 
texture.  From  the  white,  or  medullary  part 
of  the  brain,  maffes  of  fibres  arife,  which  go  to 
every  part  of  the  body ;  thefe  are  called  nerves. 
There  is  a  continuation  of  the  brain  down  the 
cavity  of  the  fpine,  named  fpinal  marrow ; 
and  here  the  medullary  part  is  external,  while 
the  cineritious  occupies  the  middle.  The 
brain  and  fpinal  marrow  are  covered  by  firm 
membranes,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia  mater,   y,  , 

The  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain  in  trunks, 
and  are  variouHy  ramified  as  they  pafs  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  If  we  clofely  exa- 
mine them,  we  find  each  trunk  but  a  bundle 
of  nervous  filaments,  which  only  feparate  as 
they  branch,  and  often  meet  and  join,  form- 
ing round,  reddilh,glandular^like  mailes,  called 
ganglyons,  and  branch  out  again ;  thofe  va- 
rious 
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rious  branches  feem  at  laft  to  degenerate  Into 
a  kind  of,  what  may  with  propriety  be  called, 
nervous  mucus ;  in  which  Haller,  under  the 
name  of  gelatinous  mucus,  placed  the  princi- 
ple of  irritability. 

CELLULAR     SYSTEM. 

The  mufcular  fibres,  the  vafcular  and  ner- 
vous fyftem,  are  united  by  this  fibrous  lami- 
nated fubflance ;  it  is  the  medium  of  connec- 
tion between  all  the  different  parts  that  com- 
pofe  the  body  ;  in  its  cavities  is  depofited 
lymph,  or  oil,  and  it  is  every  where  interwoven 
with  capillary  veffels  and  nervous  filaments  : 
there  fubfifts  throughout  this  extenfivc  fpungy 
web  a  free  communication  of  veffels.  When 
we  confider  what  a  great  part  of  the  body  may 
be  reduced  into  cellular  membrane,  we  may 
judge  its  importance  in  the  animal  oeconomy. 

THE   FLUIDS. 

The  blood  confifts  of,  i.  ferum ;  2.  coagul- 
able  lymph;  3.  craffamentum  ;  4.  fuperfiu- 
ous  water ;  5,  extraneous  fubftances  intro- 
duced. 

Thofe  are  fo  diffufed  and  mechanically 
mixed  through  each  others  that  the  blood,  as 

it 
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it  flows  in  bleeding,  feems  an  homogeneous 
fluid. 

Thofe  are  the  different  parts  that  give  fenfi- 
bility,  mobility,  and  irritability,  and  animate 
the  body  ;  the  effed:  produced  by  their  united 
operations  in  the  vafcular  fyftem  is  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  heart  is  a  mufcle  polTefTed  of  a  more 
eminent  degree  of  irritability  than  any  other 
mufcle ;  as  the  blood  returns  by  the  two  large 
veins  into  the  auricle,  which  contradis  during 
the  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  by  which  this 
laft  is  filled  ;  which  flimulates  its  mufcular  fi- 
bres to  contradiion,  by  which  the  blood  is  im- 
pelled into  the  aorta;  a  valve,  at  the  opening 
of  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,,  hinders  the 
blood  from  returning  into  the  firfl.  On  the 
relaxation  of  the  ventricle  it  receives  a  frelh 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  auricle ;  the  valve 
at  the  opening  of  the  aorta,  hinders  the  blood 
to  return  from  it  into  the  ventricle.  Thofe  al- 
ternate motions  of  the  heart  have  been  thought 
to  produce  an  equal  and  uniform  circulation 
throughout  the  body  ;  but  this  cannot  be  ad-^ 
mitted,  exceot  in  the  large  velTeis. 

The  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  impels 
the  blood  into  the  aorta ;   immediately  the  ar- 
tery 
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tery  enters  into  contradtlons,  and  forwards  the 
circulation.  Now  if  we  confider  what  an  infi- 
nity of  vefTels  arife  from  the  aorta,  its  ramifi- 
cations, &c.  which  are  difperfed  throughout 
the  body  and  cellular  fyflem,  which  feem  but 
a  net-work  of  veflels  running  in  all  directions, 
and  anaflamofiag  before  the  blood  begins  to 
be  returned  by  the  veins,  into  the  cava  and 
right  auricle,  we  may  ealily  fee  how  impof- 
fible  it  would  be  for  the  powers  of  the  heart 
to  circulate  the  fluids  through  fuch  an  infinity 
of  veflels. 

The  principle  of  motion,  in  all  our  folids, 
is  irritability,  derived  from  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  fyflem  -,  from  which  circumftance 
we  may  confider  the  whole  arterial  fyflem  as 
endowed  with  a  living  or  moving  principle, 
liable  to  be  excited  by  certain  flimuli,  inde- 
pendent of  the  heart.  We  have  feen  the  blood 
driven  by  the  contraction,  which  It  excites  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  into  the  aorta, 
which.  In  its  turn,  is  excited  to  contraft, 
and  fo  propel  it  through  the  arterial  fyflem 
into  the  veins,  which  ending  in  the  two  vena 
cavas,  open  into  the  right  auricle,  which  dif- 
charges  the  blood  into  its  refpedtive  ventricle, 
which,  confradingj  drives  it  into  the  pulmo- 
nary 
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aary  artery,  which  having,  by  its  ramification, 
made  the  circuit  of  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  re- 
turned by  the  pulaionary  veins  to  the  left  auri- 
cle, fo  into  the  left  ventricle,  to  begin  again  the 
circulation.  Now,  although  this  is  the  general 
tenor  of  circulation  in  the  large  arterial  fyflem, 
yet  we  muft  exempt  the  capillaries  and  thofe 
in  the  cellular  fyftem. 

Thofe  gentlemen  "^  who  have  examined  the 
courfe  of  the  circulation,  in  the  capillaries  of 
living  animals,  have  feen  the  fluids  in  them 
take  different  direftions,  and,  if  obflrudied  in 
one  courfe,  pafs  into  vefTels  of  communica- 
tion -j-.  The  circulation  in  them  may  be  va- 
rioufly  determined  to  any  point  by  irritation. 

The  capillaries  connected  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, form  a  general  net-work  of  vefTels,  and 
feem  to  conftitute  or  enter  the  greater  part  of 
the  body,  and  are  endowed  with  an  ofcillatory 
or  contradtile  power,  which  circulates  the 
fluids  through  them  according  to  the  difFerent 
exigences  of  the  animal  cEconomy.  Part  of 
the  fluids,    in    this   kind  of    vafcular    tex- 

*  Vide  Senae.  Traite  da  Coeur.  Sauvage  Nofolog.  Me- 
thod. Whytt,  on  the  Motion  of  the  Fluids  in  the  fmall 
VefTels. 

f  Vide  Note  11. 

C  ture. 
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ture  *,  are  taken  up  by  the  veins  from  tim© 
to  time,  and  reconveyed  into  the  general  cir- 
culation, and  proportionably  renewed  by  fome 
capital  arterial  trunks ;  but  ftill  the  greater 
part  of  our  fluids  are  circulating  through  the 
cellular  membrane,  not  obedient  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  circulation  independent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heart,  and  driven  in  all  direc- 
tions, which  are  liable  to  be  changed  by  ad- 
ventitious caufes,  often  contrary  and  fuperior 
to  the  general  laws  of  circulation  ;  of  which 
we  fliall  find  many  proofs  in  treating  of  infla- 
mations. 

*  Vide  Bordeu,  Recherches  fur  le  Tiflu  muqueus  ou 
cellulaire. 
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SECT.      II. 

^he   General  Proximate  Caufe  of  External  In^ 
.  jiammations;  their  Symptoms,  Dijiin^ions,  Prog- 
nofticSy  and  Method  of  Treatment, 

TH  E  general  proximate  caufe  of  inflam- 
mation has  fo  far  engaged  the  attention 
of  phylicians,  as  to  give  rife  to  a  variety  of 
different  theories,  many  of  them  really  more 
curious  than  interefting.  The  ancients,  whofe 
anatomical  knowlege  was  extremely  rude  and 
limited,  were  but  ill  calculated  to  inveflieate 
the  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  which  depends  on  a  de- 
rangement in  the  circulatory  fyltem.  The 
medical  writers  of  this  century,  poffefling  the 
advantages,  which  anatomy  and  experimental 
phyfics  afford  in  refearches  of  this  kind,  have 
eminently  contributed  to  fimplify  and  illuftrate 
the  doftrine  of  the  prefent  difeafe. 

For  many  years  after  the  celebrated  Boer- 
haave  and  Hoffman's  time,  inflammation  was 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  obflruftion  in 
the  capillary  vefTels,  formed  by  their  diame- 
ters being  lefTened  by  fpafmodic  conftridion, 
C  2  or 
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or  otherwife ;  or  from  a  morbid  degree  of  te- 
nacity in  the  circulating  fluids,  difproportion- 
ably  encreafing  the  iize  of  the  globules  to  the 
capacity  of  the  vefTels,  through  which  it  was 
defigned  they  Ihould  freely  pafs,  joined  to  an 
increafed  velocity  of  the  blood  determined  to 
the  part  obftrudted.  From  thefe  principles 
the  celebrated  Van  Swieten  concludes,  that  no 
inflammation  can  be  conceived  without  an  ob- 
ftrudiion  alfo  attending. 

Later  writers  *  have,  for  the  mofl  part,  rc- 
jeded  this  theory,  and  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  Ample  obftrudlion  will  never  produce  an 
inflammation  ;  that  it  may  depend  on  an  op- 
pofite  caufe ;  that  there  is  a  freer  circulation 
in  inflamed  parts,  and  the  veflTels  more  diften- 
fible  in  them,  than  in  a  natural  ftate. 

I  will  not  prefume  to  enter  into  a  difcuflion 
of  the  various  opinions,  of  thofe  learned  and 
ingenious  gentlemen  relative  to  this  fubjedt, 
but,  referring  the  curious  to  their  feveral 
works,  proceed  to  defcrlbe  thofe  inflamma- 
tions that  more  particularly  fall  under  the  fur- 
geon's  care. 

*  In  particular,  vide  Whytt,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Fluids  in  the  fmall  Veffels  j  and  vol.  L  of  Sauvage's  No- 
olog.  Method. 

When 
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When  any  part,  upon  the  furface  of  the  body, 
becomes  preternaturally  enlarged,  unufually 
red,  hot,  tenfe  and  painful,  it  is  faid  to  be 
inflamed.  If  the  part  is  elevated  into  a  tu- 
mour, it  is  called  a  phlegmon  ;  but  where 
the  inflammation  is  more  extended,  not  cir- 
cumfcribed,  of  a  yellow ifli  red  colour,  and  • 
but  little  raifed  above  the  Ikin,  it  is  termed  an 
erifipelas.  The  more  general  and  conftant 
feat  of  this  difeafe,  is  the  cellular  and  adipous 
membrane  *. 

Inflammations  may  be    difl:ingui{hed   into 
fuch  as  are  Ample,   where  the  fymptoms  that 
appear  are  confined  to  the  parts  affedted,  un- 
attended with  any  confiderable  difturbance  in 
the  general  fyfl:em  ;   and  into  fuch  as  are  ac- 
companied  with   fliiverings,    fever,   and  va- 
rious morbid  affedtions  of  the  nervous  fyflem. 
The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Whytt's  Enquiry, 
into  the  Caufes  which  promote  the' Circulation 
of  the  Fluids  in  the  Small  Vefllels,  has  contri- 
buted to  throw  great  light  on  the  proximate 
caufe  of  inflammation,  by  clearly  demonftrat- 
ing  the  infufficiency  of  the  propelling  force  of 
the  hearr,  and  larger  arteries,  to  circulate  the 
fluids  through  the  fmaller  ones. 

■*  Vide  Note  iii, 

C  9  We 
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We  are  neceffarily  led  to  confider  the  ca» 
pillary  fyflem  of  veffels  as  endowed  with  an 
irritable  principle,  which  the  fluids  excite  to 
fmall  alternate  contradtions  or  ofcillations, 
upon  which  the  circulation  through  them  de- 
pends. This  ofcillatory  motion  we  find  pro- 
digioully  encreafed  in  any  fenfible  part,  by  the 
application  of  ftimulant  fubftances,  frequently 
without  the  acftion  of  the  heart,  or  general 
arterial  fyftem  being  perceptibly  increafed. 

A  few  general  reflediions,  on  the  effedts  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  flimulant  fub- 
ftances to  any  fenfible  part  of  the  body,  will 
tend  to  fet  the  dodlrine  of  inflammation  in  a 
clearer  point  of  view,  and  fliew  how  far  we 
may  confider  obftrudtion  as  a  caufc. 

The  more  evident  efleds  of  flimuli  applied 
to  irritable  parts  of  the  body  are  either,  an  im- 
mediate contrad:ion  or  convuliion  of  the  parts 
affedted  ;  an  increafed  fecretion  of  humours ; 
or,  by  exciting  the  furrounding  fmall  feries  of 
veflels  to  quicker  ofcillations,  to  determine 
the  fluids,  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  cir- 
culation, with  an  increafed  velocity  to  rufli  as 
it  were  from  a  circumference  to  a  center,  that 
is  to  the  point  irritated,  and  form  an  inflam- 
matory tumour;    which    effect   will  exifl:   as 

long 
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long  as  the  parts  remain  irritable,  or  the  mat- 
ter irritating. 

Here  it  evidently  appears,  that  an  inflamma- 
tion may  be,  and  generally  is,  formed  inde- 
pendent  of   any    previous    obftru6:ion ;    and 
experience  will  ftrongly  incline  us  to  believe, 
that  obftrudted  parts  may,   and  in  fad  do,  re- 
main for  many  years  unaccompanied  by  acy 
inflammatory   fymptom,    inftances  of  which 
we  have  in  fchirrhufes,  until  irritated  by  caufes 
eirher  external  or  internal  :  the  irritation  being 
calmed,   the  fymptoms  difappear,  and   leave 
the  part  as  it  was  before.     Recent  wounds,   if 
not  confiderable,   having  their  lips  immedi- 
ately approximated  and  defended  from  the  air, 
often  heal  without  any  inflammation  or  fup-  ■ 
puration  intervening ;  the  contrary  of  which 
will  happen  if  expofed. 

From  the  general  anaflamofis  throughout 
the  capillary  fyftem,  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
imagine  that,  although  a  number  of  them  may 
be  obftrudted,  the  fluids,  far  from  urging 
againft  the  obftrud:ed  veflels,  diflending  their 
fides  a  tergo,  would  make  their  way  through 
the  various  veflTels  of  communication  *,  where 

^  Vide  Sauvage's  Nofol.  Method,  vol,  I, 
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no  refinance  oppofes  their  circulation.  We 
have  a  ftrong  proof  of  this  happening  in  am» 
putated  limbs,  the  firft  days ;  for  the  fuc- 
ceeding  inflammation  cannot,  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety,  be  imputed  rather  to  ob- 
flrudion,  which  took  place  immediately  on 
the  operation,  than  to  the  effeds  of  any  fuc- 
ceedlng  irritation. 

However,  although  obftrudlion  be  not  a 
principal  caufe  of  inflammation,  it  generally 
is  an  effed:,  and  often  an  occafional  one,  from 
the  fluids  fpontaneoully  degenerating,  becom- 
ing acrid,  diflending  and  irritating  the  fides 
of  the  vefTels.  I  prefume  it  will  appear  from 
this,  that  the  principal  caufe  of  inflamma- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  irritation,  and  that 
fo  far  from  requiring  an  encreafed  force  of 
the  heart  and  velocity  of  the  general  circula- 
tion, it  is  often  formed  independent  of  ei- 
ther, thofe  general  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation being  fecondary,  and  feldom  pri- 
mary ;  it  otherwife  would  be  impoffible  to 
conceive  the  manner  in  which  a  tumour  is 
formed,  immediately  on  the  irritation  of  a 
fenfible  part,  the  adtion  of  the  larger  arte- 
ries being  not  at  all  (quickened,  and  making 
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«n  allowance  for  the  flow  circulation  tliroughi 
the  capillaries  *. 

From  this  we  may  infer,  with  every  degree 
of  propriety,  that  all  inflammatory  tumours  arc 
formed  by  an  encreafed  contradtility  in  the  fur- 
rounding  fmall  veflels,  propelling  their  fluids 
to  the  point  irritated,  independently  of  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries.  We  have  a  farther 
proof  of  this  in  the  manner  in  which  inflamma- 
tions terminate. 

Extraneous  fubilances  introduced  into  the 
body,  while  refting  there,  are  attended  by  in- 
flammation;  but  on  their  extraction,  except  fome 
confiderable  parts  are  wounded,  the  inflamma- 
tion generally  fubfides  without  any  farther 
trouble  :  if  thofe  extraneous  fubftances  arc 
left  unextradied,  another  event  takes  place; 
to  the  inflammation  fucceeds  fuppuration, 
which  takes  off  the  fenfibility  of  the  part  af- 
fefted,  and  detaches  the  irritating  matter  fo  as 
to  be  caft  out.  We  find,  when  irritating  fub- 
ftances are  taken  into  the  ftomach,  or  firfl:  paf- 
fages,  either  an  immediate  convulfion  takes 
place,  and  the  matter  is  thrown  up,  or  an  in- 
creafed  fecretion  of  humours  flieathes  the  parts 

*  Vide  Fabre's  Effais  fur  diiFerens  Points  de  Phyliolo-" 
Jogie,  p.  45.    Bordeu  de  I'Inflammation,  p.  97. 

from 
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from  being  irritated,  and  obtunds  the  irritating 
quality  of  the  matter  fo  taken  in,  fo  as  to  make 
it  pafs  out  of  the  body,  without  occafioning 
more  commotion  than  is  neceffary  to  its  expul- 
fion.  Nature  and  art  both  contribute  to  pro- 
duce this  effed:. 

The  curative  indications  are  calculated  to 
obviate  the  effedts  of  irritation.  Repercuffives, 
emollients,  bleeding,  &c.  have  all  their  good 
cfFeds ;  the  firft,  ad,  by  bracing  the  velTels, 
and  fo  oppofing  the  rapid  influx  of  the  hu- 
mours ;  the  fecond,  by  taking  off  the  effects 
of  renfion  ;  the  third,  by  leffening  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  general  fyftem,  diminiihing  the 
nervous  influence  on  the  part  affed:ed,  and  ren- 
dering it,  of  confequence,  lefs  irritable.  Smart 
purging  produces  good  effedts,  by  turning  the 
ofcillatory  motion  towards  another  part. 

To  what  a  monllrous  iize  do  the  extremities 
get,  in  two  or  three  days,  after  wounds  of  the 
tendons,  ligaments,  or  articular  membranes. 
We  cannot  impute  this  to  obflrudtlon,  for  that 
event  took  place  the  firfl  day  :  the  pundtureof 
a  tendon,  it's  half  divifion,  ihew  the  fame  phe- 
nomenon. It  may  be  thought  that  a  fpafmodic 
conilridion  of  the  aponeurofis  of  the  mufcles, 
and  other  membranous  parts,  fucceeds^  which 
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by  girding,  as  it  were,  the  veins,  choaks  up^ 
the  circulation ;  and  they  who  are  of  this  opi- 
nion fhew  that,  by  freely  dividing  them,  wc 
make  the  tenfion  ceafe. 

That  incifions  in  thofe  cafes  often  fucceed, 
no  practitioner  will  deny,  in  as  much  as  they 
obviate  fome  of  the  efFed:s  of  inflammation, 
without  taking  the  caufe  away,  and  give  exit 
to  putrid  ferofity,  &c.  But  we  frequently  fee 
that,  "notwithftanding  all  thofe  affiftances,  a 
gangrene  will  feize  the  limb  ;  an  event  which 
would  not  take  place,  if  the  caufe  of  the  in- 
flammation were  removed. 

I  have  often  obferved,  that  parts  which  had 
fufFered  confiderable  violence,  have  been  thrown 
into  a  kind  of  torpor,  or  infenfibility,  which- 
fecures  them  the  firft  days  from  any  confiderable 
degree  of  inflammation ;  a  circumftance  which 
often  furprifes  us  after  with  the  mod  alarming 
fymptoms. 

We  will  now  confider  the  fymptoms  of  in* 
flammation  fingly  ;   and  firft,  the  tumour. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  irritating  any  part 
of  the  body  to  a  certain  degree,  will  excite  the 
fgrrounding  capillary  vefTels  into  quick  contrac- 
tions, fo  as  to  impel  the  fluids  with  rapidity  to 
the  point  irritated ;  and  a  tumour  will  fucceed 

in 
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proportion  to  the  irritation,  and  irratibility  of 
the  part  affedted,  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
lowing fymptoms ;  firft,  heat ;  as  the  folids 
and  fluids  of  the  human  body  are  endowed 
with  the  principle  of  heat,  like  other  bodies, 
liable  to  be  encreafed  by  various  caufes ;  and 
in  this  cafe,  from  the  attrition  and  collifion 
that  take  place  between  the  folids  and  fluids, 
this  principle  will  be  developed,  its  ad:ivity 
encreafed,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  ofcillatory  motion. 

As  heat  expands  and  ratifies  the  fluids,  the 
veflels  already  overcharged  muft,  in  confe- 
quence,  be  conliderably  diftended,  which  will 
encreafe  the  irritation  and  influx  of  humours  to 
the  inflamed  part ;  the  thinner  fluids  now  will 
exfude,  from  the  pores  and  extremities  of  the 
veflels,  into  the  cellular  membrane  ;  while  the 
more  grofs  will  be  forced  and  impacfted  into 
the  feries  of  fmall  veflels  difproportioned  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  which  contain  no  coloured 
fluid  in  a  natural  flate.  From  hence  follows 
the  rednefs,  tenfion,  pain,  and  general  con- 
fufion  in  the  circulation  of  the  part  afledcd. 

The  pulfation  is  that  dilatation  of  the  veflels 
which  is  fenfible  to  the  touch  ;  here  w^e  muft 
have  it  encreafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
and  velocity  of  the  fluids  driven  to  the  point 

irritated  a 
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irritated ;  and  as  now  the  circulation  is,  as  it 
were,  choaked  up  in  the  inflamed  part,  the 
nervous  fyftem  will  be  affeded,  and  general 
fymptoms  take  place,  more  or  lefs  acute,  in 
proportion  to  the  diiferent  texture,  tenfion,  and 
importance  of  the  inflamed  part.  Shiverings, 
anxiety,  reftleflTnefs,  the  fure  precurfors  of  fe- 
ver, will  be  fucceeded  by  general  heat,  thirft, 
hard  quick  pulfe,  Sec.  which  fymptoms  will 
continue  until  the  inflammation  terminates  in 
health,  another  difeafe,  or  death. 

PROGNOSTIC 

Is  founded  on  a  previous  knowlege  of  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  caufe  producing  the  in- 
flammation, the  importance  of  t.he  part  af- 
fected, habit  of  bod]^,  and  fex  of  the  patient. 
Thus  inflammations  fucceeding  to  wounds, 
fradtures,  luxations,  operations,  except  the 
fymptoms  run  high,  do  not  alarm  us,  as  being 
no  more  than  what  ought  to  be  expeded. 
Thofe  proceeding  from  extraneous  fubftances, 
fubiide,  in  general,  on  their  being  extrad:ed ; 
unlefs  the  wound  is  confiderable,  or  the  pa- 
tient of  an  irritable  bad  habit  of  body.  But 
we  ever  find  that,  after  operations  or  injuries 

done 
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done  on  tenfe,  membranous,  or  ligamentous 
parts,  inflammations  run  higher,  attended  with 
more  or  lefs  difturbance  in  the  general  circula- 
tory and  nervous  fyftem. 

Inflammations  that  arife  from  internal  caufes, 
and  fix  on  the  external  parts,  require  particular 
attention,   as  to  the  method  of  treating  them, 
being  often  an  effort  of  nature  to  throw  out 
fomething  hurtful  to  her,  as  we  fee  in  fome 
erifipelafes,  and   in  poxed,   fcrophulous,  and 
gouty  patients,  where  the  repelling  the  inflam- 
mations would  be  of  the  worfl  confequence. 
Thofe  that  precede  or  accompany  critical  tranfla- 
tions,   fliould,   in  general,   be  encouraged  to 
fuppurate.     Thofe  that  feize  dropfical  habits, 
particularly  the  fwelled  legs  that  fometimes  at- 
tend an  acites,  will  often  gangrene,  notwith- 
itanding  all  our  endeavours. 

CURE. 

The  moft  defirable  termination,  in  general, 
of  inflammation  is  refolution,  by  which  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  part  afFedted  is  preferved  ;  this  is 
brought  about  by  removing  the  caufe  of  irri- 
tation, taking  off  the  irritability  of  the  part, 
moderating  the  intenfenefs  of  the  ofcillatory 
motion,  and  impetus  of  the  blood ;  fo  as  that 
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the  exfudation  in  the  adjoining  cellular  texture 
may  be  abforbed,  or  thrown  out  on  the  furface, 
the  veffels  be  unloaded,  a  free  circulation  take 
place,  and  the  ftate  of  the  part  become  the 
fame  as  before.  This  event  will  much  depend 
on  our  being  called  in  early ;  otherwife,  very 
often,  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  prevent  a 
fuppuration,  or  even  a  gangrene,  from  fuc- 
ceeding. 

The  iirft  view  we  Ihould  have,  in  fra<5tures 
and  luxations,  is  their  reduction  ;  but  if  the 
inflammation  dependent  on  frad:ures,  with, 
fplinters  irritating  the  neighbouring  parts, 
runs  very  high,  the  reduction,  in  general, 
will  be  impradicable,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
woril  confequence  :  loofe  fplinters  may  cer- 
tainly be  removed  with  advantage,  but  to 
think  of  extending  an  inflamed  limb,  no  pru- 
dent furgeon  will  attempt  it.  Here  our  whole 
view  fliould  center  in  obviating  the  efi^edts  of 
irritation,  by  leflTening  the  irritability  of  the 
part,  and  the  general  inflammatory  fymptoms 
that  may  reafonably  be  expecfted  to  fupervene. 
To  this  effect  bleeding  will  conduce,  which 
mull  be  repeated  according  to  the  degree  of 
fever,  pain,  and  tenfion  ;  the  bowels  mud  be 
kept  free  and  open  with  the  neutral  falts ;  re- 

courfe 
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courfe  muft  be  had  to  plentiful  dilution  and 
low  diet,  faline  juleps,  topical  applications, 
fuch  as  emolient  pultices  and  fomentations ; 
which  will  contribute  to  leflen  the  tenlion, 
with  a  prudent  ufe  of  an  opiate  at  night  to 
procure  reft. 

The  fame  condud:  we  muft  purfue,  with 
regard  to  luxations  and  the  extraction  of  ex- 
traneous fubftances ;  for  we  feldom  can  re- 
duce, or  with  fafety  attempt  the  redud:ion  of 
a  luxation,  when  there  is  an  high  degree  of 
inflammation  attending,  and  muft  neceflarily 
wait,  until,  by  the  above  methods,  thofe  fymp- 
toms  are  removed  ;  and  for  extraneous  fub- 
ftances they  are  more  fafely  extracfted  after 
the  fuppuration  is  formed,  except  we  are 
called  in  before  the  inflammation  is  far  ad- 
vanced. 

Inflammations  fucceeding  operations  are  not 
to  be  dreaded  but  when  they  run  too  high  ;  to 
prevent  which,  all  ftridt  bandages  fliould  be 
carefully  avoided,  quietnefs  enjoined,  and  a 
relaxed  favourable  pofition  of  the  part,  with 
fuch  antiphlogiftics  as  may  be  indicated. 

In  an  erifipelas,  if  but  flight,  and  not  at- 
tended with  any  great  difturbance  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftem,  by  fomenting  the  part  with  a 
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decodtion  of  camomil  and  eider  flowers,  to  a 
quart  of  which  is  added  an  ounce  of  Goulard's 
extract  of  lead,  and  giving  fome  cooling  pur- 
gatives, in  a  few  days  it  generally  fubfides ; 
but  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  fmart  rigor,  and  ac- 
companied with  fever,  &c.  it  requires  a  more 
ferious  attention. 

Jf  the  erifipelas  is  much  extended,  of  the 
tenfe  inflammatory  kind,  the  patient's  pulfe 
hard,  full,  and  quick,  bathing  the  feet  in 
warm  water,  and  bleeding  in  the  foot,  will 
be  advifeable,  if  the  erifipelas  occupies  the 
upper  extremities  or  head,  otherwife  in  the 
arm.  This  operation  may  be  repeated,  if  we 
And  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  do  not  fubfide* 
Purging  at  proper  intervals,  with  any  of  the 
neutral  falts,  will  be  alfo  neceflary;  an  anti- 
phlogiftic  regimen,  with  copious  dilution  ;  the 
the  patient  may  take  every  two'  hours  two 
fpoonfuls  of  a  faline  julep,  to  which  two  or 
three  grains  of  tartar  emetic  is  added;  a  relaxed 
perfpirable  furface  being  of  the  utmofl;  fervice 
in  this  complaint. 

But,  in  general,  the  erifipelas  attacks  more  fre- 

qently  thofe  patients  who  are  of  bilious  conlli- 

tutions ;  and  although  the  feverifh  fymptoms 

run  high, often  attended  with  delirium,  thepulfe 
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isfeldom  ftrongorfull,  nor  will  the  patient  bear 
bleeding  with  any  advantage.  Here  our  at- 
tention muft  be  directed  to  keeping  up  a  free 
evacuation  by  the  bowels,  and  fuch  medicines 
as  will  tend  to  promote  a  gentle  and  conftant 
diaphorefis,  fuch  as  the  faline  julep  with  tartar 
emetic,  or  fpirit  Mindereri.  The  local  applica- 
tions may  confift  of  fomentations,  as  already 
mentioned,  Jlnd  a  pultice  of  camomil  and  elder 
flowers,  boiled  up  with  crumbs  of  bread  in  the 
liquor  of  the  ftupe. 

If  the  erifipelas  fhould  fuppurate,  or  tend  to 
gangrene,  the  bark,  with  a  fuitable  regimen, 
muft  be  adminiflered  in  fuch  quantities  as  the 
exio'ency  of  the  cafe  requires;  the  fomentations 
may  be  continued,  and  the  pultice  of  oat-meal 
and  porter  fubftituted.  In  the  gangrenous  eri- 
fipelas, when  a  fuppuration  is  eftablifhed,  the 
curative  treatment  has  nothing  particular  in  it. 
In  thofe  cafes,  if  at  any  time  the  head  or  breaft 
feem  aifedied  by  a  repulfion  of  the  erifipela- 
tous  matter,  bliflers  or  linapifms  mull  be  im- 
mediately applied. 

Inflammations  proceeding  from  internal 
caufes,  more  particularly  fuch  as  appear  cri- 
tical, Ihould  be  left  to  nature  ;  and  art  can  be 
only  ferviceable  in  keeping  a  proper  ballance,, 

ib 
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fo  as  to  check  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms, 
without  too  much  lowering  the  vis  vitse,  and 
to  promote  fuppuration  in  general  *;  but  in 
bad  habits  of  body,  particular  attention  fhould 
be  had  to  the  prevailing  acrimony. 

As  to  thofe  large  fwelled  legs,  which  attend 
droplical  patietits,  when  they  inflame,  an  event 
we  often  fee  take  place  in  the  latter  period  of 
this  difeafe,    particularly  in  hard  drinkers,  we 
can  expeft  but  little  fuccefs  from  any  applica- 
tion.    The  befl  application  I  know  in  thofe 
cafes,   is  oat-meal  boiled  up  to  a  piiltice  in 
porter  :  fomentations  may  be  applied ;  but  we 
Ihould  carefully  avoids  in  this  ftate,  making 
any  fcarifications  in  the  legs,  by  way  of  unload- 
ing the  general  cellular  fyftem  ;    for  we  gene- 
rally find,  that  even  fmall  pund:ures  with   i 
lancer,  inftead  of  anfwering  our  intention,  add 
to  the  irritation,  and  precipitate  the  parts  into 
a  gangrenous  ftate  f. 

If  our  endeavours  to  efFe«3:  a  refolution  do 
not  fucceed,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptoms 
not  only  continue  but  encreafe,  we  muft  dired: 
our  attention  to  the  next  more  favourable 
change,  which  will  be  into  fuppuration. 

*  Vide  Note  iv.  f  Vide  Note  v, 
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SECT.       III. 

Of  Suppurat'on. 

TH  E  inflammation  being  now  at  tht 
highed,  and  the  different  feries  ofveflels 
loaded  with  fluids,  flili  urging  to  the  point  ir- 
riratedj  the  heat  developed  by  the  attrition  be*- 
tvveen  the  folids  and  fluids,  will,  by  rarifying 
the  latter,  diftend  the  former,  and  dilate  the  ex- 
halent  veflels ;  by  which  means  there  will  be 
an  exfudation  of  ferous  humours  into  the  cel- 
lular and  adipous  interftices,  whofe  texture  in 
part  will  gradually  be  diffolved,  jthe  coats  of 
the  fmail  vejQels  flough  off,  and  the  different 
feries  of  humours,  being  broke  down  and  fer- 
menting, will  form,  by  a  new  combination,  a 
white,  opaque,  unduous  liquor,  without  any 
offenlive  fmell,  termed  pus.  This  matter,  in 
circumfcribed  tumours,  will  occupy  the  centre ; 
but,  in  extended  inflammations,  we  often  find 
many  points  of  fuppuration,  which,  running 
into  one  another,  form  large  cavities  and  dif- 
ferent finufes  in  the  cellular  and  adipous  mem° 
brane. 

After 
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After  this  change  takes  place  in  the  inflamed 
(part,  we  generally  find  a  confiderable  abate- 
ment of  the  rednefsg  heat,  and  pain.  At  this 
period,  irregular  fhiverings,  fucceeded  by  tran- 
iitory  feverifh  fits,  will  fometimes  invade  .the 
patient,  particularly  if  the  quantity  of  matter 
be  any  way  confiderablc,  from  the  thinner  part 
of  the  pus  being  taken  up  by  the  abforbing  vef- 
fels,  and  carried  back  into  the  circulation. 
But  in  colle£lions  of  matter  that  are  inclofed 
in  a  cyft,  or  furrounded  with  an  inflammatory 
hardnefs,  this  abforption  of  matter  will  feldom 
or  never  take  place. 

If  after  the  fuppuration  is  completely  formed 
-in  the  tumour,  the  event  is  left  to  nature,  the 
following  changes  generally  happen  :  inflead 
of  the  pain  former'.y  in  the  part,  the  patient 
feels  a  weight  in  it :  if  the  col]ed:ion  be  not 
deeply  fituated,  the  tumour  will  become  more 
and  more  pointed,  yellow,  and  the  fluftuation 
will  be  rendered  perceptible;  at  laft  the  central 
•point  becomes  bluifh,  and  burfts,  by  which  an 
exit  is  given  to  the  confined  matter.  A  puru- 
lent difcharge  will  now  fucceed,  and  continue 
in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  fur- 
•rounding  parts ;  but  this  fubfiding,  of  courfe 
•it  lelfenSj  the  lips  of  the  aperture  come  into 
P  3  conta-d: 
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contaS:  with  each  other,  and,  by  means  of  a 
nutritious  gluten,  the  rupture  in  the  fkin  will 
be  cicatrized ;  but  if  there  has  been  a  great 
de{lru(3;ion  of  the  cellular  and  adipous  mem^ 
brane,  a  fiftula  will  often  remain. 

PROGNOSTIC 

Will  depend  on  a  juft  idea  of  the  caufe  of 
the  preceding  inflammation,  the  importance 
and  fituation  of  the  part  affected,  and  the  ge- 
neral habit  of  body  of  the  patient. 

We  have  already  feen  that,  after  our  endea-? 
vours  to  bring  the  inflammation  to  a  refolution 
prove  fruitlefs,  the  next  more  defirable  change 
was  fuppuration,  which,  when  mild,  and  the 
patient  of  a  tolerable  habit  of  body,  feldom 
proves  dangerous  ;  for  by  this  procefs  the  irri- 
tation is  fubdued ;  as  in  fplinters,  or  extraneous 
fubflances,  the  pus  diflblves  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, by  which  means  they  become  eafy  to  re- 
move, and  the  veflels  have  liberty  to  difburthen 
themfelves  of  their  diflending  fluids.  The  ten-- 
fion  and  pam  will  confequently  fubfide,  and  a 
favourable  termination  of  the  difeafe  fucceed. 

But  where  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  run 

high,  the  inflammation  of  a  large  extent,  and 

th^  fuppuration  formed  in  different  points,  the 

7  patient 
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patient  of  a  dropfical,  cacochymic,  fcorbutic, 
icrophulous,  or  poxed   habit  of  body,  thofe 
are  alarming  circumflances ;    for  the  matter, 
far  from  being  thick,   undtnous,  and   mild, 
will,  in  general,  be  thin,  of  an  ofFenfive  fmeiJ, 
and  acrimonious  ;    which  will  deftjroy  the  cel- 
lular and  adipous  membrane,  and,   by  velli- 
cating  the  coats  of  the  veflels,   will  conflantly 
keep   up   an  increafed   ofcillatory  motion  in 
them  j  and  in  confequence  there  will  be  a  thin 
fanies,  or  bloody  difcharge,  accompanied  by 
more  or  lefs  degree  of  inflammation  and  eri- 
thifm  in  the  furrounding  parts :  in  a  little  time 
the  aponeuroiis  of  the  mufcles,  capfules  of  the 
tendons,  perioftium,  and  bones  themfelves,  may 
belaidbare.  In  thofe  cafes,  irregular  Ihiverings^ 
hedtic  fever,  colliquative  fweats,  diarrhea,  all 
proceeding  from  the  abforption  of  this   thin 
acrid  matter,  are  conflant  occurrences ;   or  a 
ttranflation  of  it  to  fome  of  the  more  important 
parts  frequently  clofe  the  fcene. 

Abfceffes  formed  about  the  articulations,  or 
near  tendinous,  aponeurotic,  or  tenfe,  membra- 
^ous  parts,  or  about  the  redtum  *,  perineum, 

fcrotqm, 

•  *  As  Van  Svvieten  obferves,  there  is  no  part  of  the  body 

f^n  which  there  are  worfe  fiftula;  and  finufles  formed,  by 

P  4  raattesr 
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fcrotum,  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  require 
Qur  more  particular  attention  and  guarded 
prognofiic,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
flammation  occupies  a  more  or  lefs  extent ;  as 
iikewife  do  critical  abfcefles,  fuch  as  fucceed 
at  the  end  of  fevers,   &c. 

TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  we  will  confider  under  three 
different  points  of  view.  Firfl,  when  the  matter 
is  forming.  Second,  when  formed.  Third,  the 
manner  of  letting  it  out,  and  treatment  after. 

When  the  inflammation  not  only  exifls,  not' 
withftanding  the  method  propofed  for  its  refo- 
lution,  and  the  heat,  pain,  rednefs,  and  ten- 
iion,  are  increafed,  we  mufl  lay  alide  the  refo-' 
lutive  treatment,  and  co-operate  with  nature 
in  bringing  the  difeafe  to  a  laudable  fuppura- 
tion.  As  the  irritation  and  heat  are  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  producing  this  effedr,  the  fur- 
geon's  intention  fhould  be  confined  to  mode- 
matter  being  too  long  confined,  than  about  the  inteftinum 
reclum  ;  for  as  the  groffell  faeces  inuil:  pafs  through  that  in- 
tetVine  to  be  difcharged,,  it  was  neceffary  it  {hould  be  capable 
of  an  eafy  dilatation  every  way,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  foft  fat  placed  all  round  this  inteftine, 
into  which  the  confined  matter,  which  has  been  too  loag 
V^t^ined  lu  an  abfcefs,  may  pen^tr^tCj  and  form  finufTes. 

Rting 
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rating  the  general  fymptoms  that  will  neceffarily 
cnfue.  Emollient  pultices  fhould  be  applicdj 
a  variety  of  forms  which  we  meet  with  in 
moft  pradiical  treatifeS;,  but  few  fuperior  to 
the  flax-feed,  or  bread  and  milk  pultice  with 
oil ;  thefe  Ihould  be  Ihifted  morning  and 
evening,  or  oftener,  as  occafion  may  require. 
A  paregoric  at  night  wall  both  contribute  to 
the  eafe  of  the  patient,  and,  in  fome  degree, 
may  promote  fuppuration.  Evacuations  are 
prohibited,  except  fome  extraordinary  degree 
of  fever  fhould  counter-indicate  it;  but  an 
-emollient  clyfter  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  the 
bowels  free. 

In  this  method  we  mud  perfill  until  we  find 
the  tumour  becomes  foft,  the  rednefs  abate,  cr 
turn  towards  yellow,  accompanied  with  a  fen- 
fible  fluctuation,  as  we  find  when  the  matter  isf 
completely  formed.  The  time  which  this  will 
take,  to  produce  this  efFed:,  will  depend  on 
the  degree  of  inflam.mation,  part  affected,  and 
habit  of  body  of  the  patient ;  for  we  fee,  in 
fome  of  inert  relaxed  folids,  the  formation  of 
matter  is  very  flow;  while  in  thofe  of  an  oppo- 
ijte  teipperamenr,  it  is  as  furprifingly  quick. 

The  next  coniideration  is  how  to  cive  exit 
|o  the. pus.     In  2  circumfcribed  tumour,  unat- 
tended 
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tended  with  any  particular  fymptoms,  furgeons 
generally  employ  either  the  knife  or  cauflic  : 
the  firft  is  fafe,  eafy,  and  expeditious ;  the  fe- 
cond  is  liable  to  feme  objedions :  when  the 
tumour  is  foft,  and  the  fludluation  palpable, 
we  may  put  in  pradice  either  of  thefe  methods, 
but  not  before.  It  is  much  better  in  thofe  cafes 
to  be  rather  late  than  too  early ;  for  if  we  open 
the  tumour  before  the  furrounding  hardnefs  is 
diffolved,  we  not  only  excite  more  pain,  and 
rifque  the  injuring  the  fubjacent  parts,  as  the 
matter  does  not  elevate  the  fKin,  but  let  out 
what, when  mild,  is  the  beft  dilTolvent,  viz.  the 
matter;  and,  in  confequence,  will  have  a  te- 
dious ill-conditioned  fuppuration.  But  if  we 
poftpone  the  opening  of  the  tumour  too  long, 
the  matter  will  become  thin,  acrid,  and  may 
infinuate  itfelf  into  the  furrounding  parts,  pro- 
ducing finuoficie^  and  fiftulous  ulcers;  the  thin- 
ner part  of  it  will  be  abforbed,  which  may  be 
produdive  of  a  purulent  cacochymy ;  and  the 
top  of  the  tumour  will  become  fo  thin  and  ex- 
tenuated, and  often  gangrened,  that  we  ihall 
be  obliged  to  remove  it ;  which  will  expofe  a 
larger  furface  of  fore,  and  be  followed  by  an 
^uiifightly  cicatrix^ 
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If  we  prefer  the  knife,  the  operation  will 
confift  in  taking  the  tumour  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  preffing 
the  matter  to  the  fuface,  and  then  entering  the 
biftory,  or  abfcefs-lancet,  into  the  fofteft  and 
moft  prominent  part  of  the  tumour,  and  con- 
tinue the  incifion,  fo  as  to  give  fufficient  exit 
to  the  matter,  and  admit  the  eafy  application 
of  dreffing.  If  the  tumour  is  of  any  eonfi- 
derable  extent,  and  the  Ikin  much  extenuated, 
the  incifion  will  fucceed  belt,  in  general,  if  it 
is  carried  from  one  extremity  to  the  other; 
except  deformity  would  be  the  confequence, 
as  in  the  face  or  neck,  where  a  fimple  puncture 
with  a  lancet  may  be  firft  tried,  as  we  may,  if 
necelTary,  enlarge  it  at  any  time. 

The  pradiice  adopted  by  fome  furgeons, 
where  there  is  a  large  cavity,  and  the  lips  any 
way  thin,  immediately  to  take  them  off  with  the 
hollow  fciffars,  is  certainly  highly  imprudent; 
notwithftanding  their  alledging  that,  by  their 
fubfiding,  they  would  invert ;  in  confequence, 
inflame,  impede  the  fuppuration,  and  eafy  ap^ 
plication  of  dreffings.  But  thofe  effed:s  are 
eaiily  obviated  by  a  light,  eafy  manner  of  drelT- 
ing,  fo  as  to  fupport  thofe  lips  until,  by  the 
fucceeding  difcharge,  the  diflenlion  of  the  fur- 
rounding 
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roiincllng  parts  fubfides,  after  which  the  cavity 
iviil  difappear. 

If  we  Ihould  find,  when  called  in,  the  cap  of 
the  tumour  bluifli  and  mortified,  or  the  fkio 
quite  extenuated,  there  will  be  a  neceffity  of 
removing  it  •,  which  will  be  bell  executed  by 
the  hollow  fciifars.  The  objedion,  that  they 
contufe  in  cutting,  and  give  more  pain,  will  not 
He  ac^ainit  them  in  this  cafe,  as  the  parts  are 
very  little  fenfible.  After  the  removal  of  the 
piece  we  find  the  matter  thick,  from  having 
jhe  finer  parts  taken  up,  or  exfudated,  and  th-e 
bottom  of  the  abfcefs,  like  a  honey-comb,  in- 
terfered with  fome  remaining  parts  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  formed  into  what  is  called 
bridles;  thefe,  the  furgcons,  introducing  their 
fincrers,  break  down  ;  a  pradtice  which,  in  ge- 
iieral,  might  be  omitted,  as  it  creates  pain^ 
and  the  fubfequent  fuppuration  calling  all  thofe 
kindly  off. 

The  operation  performed,  foft,  flat  doflils 
of  lint,  dry,  or  fpread  with  fome  fofc  digeUive, 
are  applied,  and  renewed  occafionally.  Thofe 
jdoffils,  which  are  often  dipped  in  warm  lina- 
ment  e  gum.  elemi,  foon  become  hard,  and, 
■of  confequence,  painful  and  unfit,  and  are  better 
4).mitted.     A  plailer  .over  .all,  arid  comprefs,^ 

and 
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and  flip  of  flannel  to  keep  the  dreffing  on,  wifl 
be  fufficient. 

If  it  be  thought  proper  to  apply  the  cauilic  *, 
the  manner  of  doing  it  is,  firft,  to  guard,  witli 
llicking-plafter,  the  furrounding  parts  ;  then 
lay  the  cauftic  fomething  lefs  than  the  breadth 
of  the  intended  opening,  as  it  will  run  more  or 
lefs;  let  it  lie  on  fo  long  as  that  it  will  have 
time  to  throw  the  part  into  an  efchar,  which 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  flrength  of  the 
cauftic.  After  it  is  taken  off,  an  aperture  with. 
a  lancet,  to  let  out  the  matter  may  be  neceflaryv 
The  efchar  may  feparate  in  two,  three,  or  four 
days;  but  if  the  flax- feed  pultice  is  applied 
over  the  drefling,  it  will  expedite  it.  The  re- 
maining treatment  will  not  be  diffimilar  to  an 
abfcefs  opened  with  the  knife. 

The  cafes  in  which  cauftics.are  applied, 
with  fuperior  advantages  to  the  knife,  are,  when 
the  matter,  is  formed  by  a  critical  depofition  ; 
and  we  would  willingly  prolong  the  fubfequent 
difcharge,  in  order  to  leave  nature  at  liberty  to 
throw  off'  all  offenfive  matter.  Such  are  the 
generality  of  indolent  tumours,  which  have 

*  The  lapis  infernalis,  beat  up  with  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  foap,  and  a  little  opium,  I  have  alwavs  found 
to  be  a  very  eligible  cauftic. 
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had  little  degree  of  inflammation,  and  ill 
which  matter  formed  very  llowly,  the  tegu- 
ments thick,  and  the  tumour  large;  and  in 
fome  buboes  and  fcrophulous  tumours. 

In  all  thofe  colledlions  of  matter,  that  are  the 
confequence  of  fractures,  or  extraneous  fub- 
ftances,  the  preference  muft  be  given  to  the 
knife ;  and,  in  general,  the  freer  the  inciiions 
are  made,  the  greater  facility  there  will  be  in 
the  extraction  of  fplinters,  or  extraneous  fub- 
flances,  and  the  eafy  application  of  dreffings. 

But  in  thofe  critical  tranllations,  that  are  the 
confequence  of  fevers,  &c.  where  of  a  fudd^n 
a  large  quantity  of  matter  is  throv/n  on  different 
parts,  as  we  often  fee  occupying  almoft  the 
whole  fide  of  the  buttock  ;  or  in  thofe  putrid 
or  gangrenous  fuppurations  formed  about  the 
margin  of  the  reftum ;  in  all  thofe  cafes  our 
fuccefs  will  depend  on  the  adminiflration  of  in- 
ternals, and  not  on  the  largenefs  of  our  inci- 
fions  •  for  were  we  to  take  off  the  lips  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cavity,  what  a  large  furface  of 
fore  would  we  expofe,  by  the  conftant  irritation 
of  which,  and  confequent  difchargej  the  mi- 
ferable  patient  would  be  foon  exhaufted.  The 
leaving  a  filtiila,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  in- 
cifion,  will  be  no  objedtion  to  this  method  of 

treat- 
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treatment ;  for  the  difcharge  will  not  be  fo 
great,  nor  the  patient  racked  with  continual 
pain,  particularly  at  every  dreiling ;  and  when, 
by  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  country  air^  &c.  fuffi- 
cient  ftrength  is  acquired,  any  remaining  cavity 
may  be  eaiily  divided. 

In  all  thofe  cafes  we  can  expe(fl:  little  relief^ 
if  the  bark,  fpir.  vitriol,  ten.  and  country  air, 
have  no  effedt;  for  if,  not  with  (landing  a  fiifii- 
cient  exit  has  been  given  to  the  difcharge, 
it  increafes,  becomes  thin  and  fanious,  the  pa- 
tient melts  into  colliquative  fweats,  attended 
with  fwelling  of  the  legs,  hedlic  pulfe,  and  ir» 
regular  fhiverings,  a  diarrhea  may  be  foon  ex- 
pe<5ted,  which  will  terminate  in  death  *. 

The  treatment  of  venereal  buboes,  and  ab- 
feeffes  formed  in  the  breafts  of  lying-in  women, 
come  next  into  conlideration. 

Buboes  are  thofe  glandula'r  abfcelTes  that 
have  their  feat  in  the  groin,  and  appear  after 
a  fupprefled  gonorrhea,  chancre,  or  impure 
coition.  From  the  two  firfl  caufes  we  often  fee 
buboes  arife,  and,  when  encouraged  to  fup- 
purate,  terminate  favourably  the  difeafe  ;  but 
when,  after  impure  coition,  the  iirft  fymptom 
of  the  infe<^ion  is  a  bubo,  the  difeafe  frequently 

*  Vide  Note  vie 

proves 
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proves  obftinate,  from  the  general  mafs  of  hu- 
mours being  infected.    In  either  cafes,  as  they 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  critical  effort  of  nature 
to  throw   out  the   virus,  they  Ihould,  except 
fome  particular  circumftance  counter-indicate, 
be  encourage  to  fuppurate;  nor  Ihould  the  au- 
thority of  the  celebrated  La  Peyronie  induce  us 
to  ad:  contrary,  who  put  back  a  bubo  that  had 
matter  formed  in  it,  on  the  prefumption  that, 
as  mercury  a6ts  as  a  fpecific,  a  difcharge  be- 
comes unnecefTary;  for,  although  all  this  Ihould 
be  granted,  the  throwing  off  fome  part  of  the 
virus   by   difcharge,   will   never   impede   the 
aftion  of  mercury  as  a  fpecific;  on  thecontrarj^, 
there  will  be   lefs  for  it  to  do  :  and  if  we  but 
confider  what  bad  effedls  are  produced  by  the 
abforption  of  matter  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, although    not  loaded  with  the  venereal 
virus,  this   pradice  muff   be   rejected.     The 
moft  inveterate  poxes  are  feen  to  fucceed  fup- 
preffed  buboes,  and  we  have  good  reafon  to 
believe  that  many  fall  vidims  to  this  pradtice. 

Buboes  fhould  never,  in  general,  be  opened 
imtil  the  fuppuration  is  completely  formed, 
and  all  hardnefs  diffolved  ;  for  it  is  judicioufly 
obferved  by  Van  Swieten,  that  he  has  fome- 
times  feen  venereal  buboes,  which,  being  opened 

too 
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too  foon  for  fear  of  a  confirmed  lues,  have  occa- 
lioned  the  greateft  difficulties,  and  often  proved 
incurable  for  feveral  months;  the  furgeons 
being  obliged  to  confume  them  by  cauftics, 
when  the  fame  thing  might  have  been  pre- 
vented with  certainty,  in  a  few  days  time,  by 
letting  the  matter  continue  longer  confined  in 
the  parts.  The  time  that  buboes  take  to  their 
complete  fuppuration,  will  be  In  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  inflammation  attending,  ■ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tumour  it  will  be 
beft  to  defifl.  from  any  local  application,  until 
W€  6nd  the  f^in  change,  and  the  tumour  and 
inflammation  advance ;  then  the  bread  and 
milk  pultice  with  flax-feed,  or  the  gum  plafter, 
will  contribute  to  forward  the  fuppuration  until 
it  burfts,  which  is  a  much  more  eligible  event 
than  to  have  recourfe  to  incifion.  Howevef, 
if  the  integuments  are  thick,  tho\3gh  the  fup- 
puration be  formed,  we  mufl  have  recourfe  to 
the  lancet ;  -  and  a  fingle  aperture  will,  in  ge- 
neral be  fufficient.  The  pradlice  of  taking 
away  an  oval  piece  of  the  top  of  the  tumour, 
and  by  that  means  expofmg  a  large  furface  of 
fore  in  a  naturally  irritable  part,  is  produ(flive, 
fometimes,  of  a  large  ill-conditioned,  or  even 
cancerous  ulcer,  attended  with  continual  pain, 
E  and 
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and  the  wcrfi  confequences  *.  This  method 
fiiould  never  take  place  but  where  the  furface 
of  the  bubo  is  gangrened. 

The  application  of  a  cauflic  to  old,  indolent, 
half-fuppurated  buboes,  is  better,  in  general, 
difpenfed  with  ;  for  they  feldom  digeft  well, 
and  frequently  are  attended  with  difagreeable 
effeds. 

Abfcefles  formed-  in  the  breafts  of  lying-in 
women  ought,  in  general,  to  be  left  to  burft 
of  themfelves ;  which  they  will  do  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  flax-feed  pultice.  Sec.  By  this 
means  any  difagreeable  hardnefs  in  the  breaft 
is  generally  prevented. 

The  remaining  unfavourable  termination  of 
inflammation  prefents  itfelf  next,  which  is  that 
into  a  gangrene. 

*  Vide  Note  vii. 
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SEC     T.         IV. 

Of  the  Gangrene. 

IF  the  methods  generally  employed,  and  al- 
ready propofed,  to  bring  the  inflammation 
either  to  a  refoliition  or  fuppuration,  prove  in- 
effeclual,  and   that  the  violence  of  the  pain, 
fever,  and  heat,  having  increafed,  while  the 
inflamed  part  is  in  the  utmoft  ftate  of  tenlion, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  exped:  an  immediate 
gangrene ;  the  actual  coming  on  of  which  will 
be  perceived,  firll.  from  a  rupture  of  the  veffels, 
or  their  circulatory  powers  being  deftroyed, 
the  fluids  will  either  be  diffufed  into  the  cel- 
lular and  adipous  membrane ;  or,  fl:agnating, 
their  putrefacftion  will  foon  fucceed,  deftroying 
fl:ill  farther  the  tone  of  the  veflTels,  and  fpread- 
ing  the  gangrene.     The  inflamed   part  nov/ 
changes  from  a  clear  to  a  dark  red,  and  the 
cuticle,  from  the  exfudation  of  the  putrid  fe- 
rum,  will  be  elevated  into  blifters. 

Secondly,  from  the  leffening  of  the  quantity 
of  ftagnant  fluids  by  exfudation,  and  no  circu- 
lation fubfifting  in  the  inflamed  part,  the  ten- 
E  2  lion 
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nan  willj  in  fome  meafure,  fubfide;  and  the 
pain,  whicli  depended  on  the  diftradtion  of  the 
Yeflels  and  nervous  fibres,  mufl  ceafe,  from 
their  texture  behip"  broke  down. 

Thirdly,  as  the  increafed  heat  was  owing  to 
the  attrition  and  coiliiion  between  the  folids 
and  fluids,  it  will  be  conliderably  diminiflied  ; 
hut  the  pulfe,  although  it  generally  finks,  be- 
comes quicker ;  as  the  gangrene  advances,  the 
part  becomes  livid,  and^  by  degrees,  quite 
black  and  cold ;  a  kind  of  putrid  fermentation 
takes  place  in  the  flagnant  fluids  and  broken 
down  folids,  which  may  be  frequently  obferved, 
particularly  in  thofe  gangrenes  that  are  the 
confequence  of  accidents,  as  fradtures,  wounds, 
&c.  by  which  more  or  lefs  elaftic  air  is  fud- 
denly  extricated  and  fent  forth,  which  makes 
the  limb  as  tenfe  as  a  drum,  until  fet  free  by 
incifion,  or  the  fkin's  burfting. 

The  parts  now  become  quite  flaccid,  and 
fail  into  a  putrid  flate  of  diflfolution  ;  the  pa- 
tient has  all  that  anxiety  which  precedes  death, 
a  clammy  cold  fweat  breaks  through  him,  at- 
tended with  a  laborious  breathing ;  and,  from 
the  abforption  of  the  putrid  ferum  into  the  cir- 
culation, and  falling  on  the  nervous  fyftem, 
lie  is  fhook,  from  time  to  time,  either  with  ri- 
gors 
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gors  or  convulfions,  or  alternately  witli  botb^ 
and  generally  violently  delirious^  until  Ms 
ftrength  is  quite  exhaulled, 

PROGNOSTIC- 

All  gangrenes  claim  our  greateft  attention ; 
for  they  are  either  fymptoms  of  a  highly  vi- 
tiated habit  of  body,  where  the  fluids  ftrongly 
tend  to  putrefcency^,  or  the  part  affedied  having 
fuflained  a  great  degree  of  violence. 

Thofe  gangrenes  that  proceed  from  an  in- 
ternal caufe,  if  not  limited  to  the  integuments, 
and  of  fmall  extent,  are  ever  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  the  more  fo,  if  the  patient  is  of  a  cold, 
phlegmatic,  inert  habit  of  body^  or  anafarcous;- 
or  if  of  a  dry,  thin,  acrid,  fcorbutic  difpoiitioD, 
and  old.  In  either  cafe,  the  difeafe  generally 
makes  a  rapid  progrelSj,  and  too  frequently 
terminates  in  death. 

Thofe  gangrenes  that  feize  the  extreoiities 
of  old  people,  either  through  a  defetl  of  the 
vis  vit£e,  or  from  the  velTels  having  loft  their 
tone,  coalefcingj  or  the  larger  ones  becooiing 
offified  or  cartilaginous,  are  generally  ilow  in 
their  progrefs,  and  feldan^  very  painful,  the 
liiortincation  bciog  of  the  dry  kmd^  but  prove, 
F,  -3  tor 
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for  the  mofl  parf,  mortal ;  as  do  likewife  thofe 
that  come  on  old  ulcers,  where  the  difcharge 
has  been  fuppreffed. 

Gangrenes  that  feize  fractured  limbs,  parti- 
cularly if  the  fradlure  is  a  compound  one,  and 
near  the  articulation,  and  have  come  on  fud- 
denly,  attended  with  a  violent  delirium,  feldom 
admit  of  any  relief.  Thofe  that  fucceed  gun^ 
Ihot,  pundiured,  or  lacerated  wounds  of  tenfe, 
membranous  or  tendinous  parts,  unexpedtedly 
coming  on,  are  of  the  mofl  alarming  nature. 
Thofe  from  long  lying,  critical  metaftafes, 
malignant  carbuncles,  &c.  often  yield  to  a 
proper  method  of  treatment. 

CURE. 

The  tendency  of  an  inflammation's  term!-' 
nating  in  a  gangrene,  fhould  be  ftrenuoufly 
combated  by  all  the  poflible  means  already  laid 
down  to  bring  this  difeafe,  either  to  a  refolution 
or  fuppuration ;  but  if  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  and 
this  event  takes  place,  our  intention  muft  be 
directed  to  promote  a  feparation  of  the  gan- 
grened parts  from  the  living,  and  to  prevent 
any  morbid  matter,  being  abforbed,  from  af- 
feding  the  general  fyftem, 

la 
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In  thofe  gangrenous  efchars  that  appear  in 
cold,  phlegmatic,  or  anafarcous  patients,  whofe 
cellular  fyflem  is  loaded  with  ferofity,  and  of 
whofe  folids  the  general  tone  is  impaired  and 
weakened,  it  will  be  neceffary,  at  due  inter- 
vals, to  promote  either  the  difcharges  by  ftool 
or  urine  ;  and  after,  by  the  free  ufe  of  the  bark 
and  wine,  with  a  fuitable  diet,  ftrive  to  reftore 
to  the  folids,  in  forae  degree,  their  former 
tone.  The  local  applications  will  confifl  in 
antifeptic  and  animating  fomentations,  to 
which  a  proper  proportion  of  vinegar  and  crude 
fal  ammoniac  is  added.  The  dreffings  may 
confift  of  pledgits,  covered  with  linament  e 
gum  elemi,  with  a  plafter  over ;  or  thofe  may 
be  often,  with  advantage,  omitted,  and  the 
ftrong-beer  pultice  muft  be  conftantly  applied* 
In  this  cafe  we  may,  by  proper  fcarifications, 
procure  every  advantage  to  the  Sdting  of  thofe 
applications. 

Thofe  gangrenes  that  appear  as  a  black  or 
bluifli  fpot  on  the  infide  of  the  toes,  and  pafs 
on  to  the  foot,  particularly  incident  to  the  rich, 
who  indulge  their  appetites,  have  been,  and 
are  generally,  treated  externally,  with  antifeptic 
fomentations,  fermenting  cataplafms,  flrong- 
beer  pultice,  and  warm  dreffings^  with  a  liberal 
E  4  ufe 
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tife  of  the  bark,  wine,  and  a  generous  diet. 
From  confidering  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe, 
M'hich  is  mod  frequently  attended  with  conii- 
derable  pain,  a  gentleman*  of  great  experience 
'  is  induced  to  think  this  difeafe  does  not  proceed 
from  either  a  defed:  of  the  vis  vit«,  or  offifica^ 
tion  of  the  arteries,  and  that  whatever  heats 
and   irritates  will   increafe  the  diforder.     He 
recommends  the  application  of  the  flax-feed 
pultice,  foaking  the  foot  and  ancle  in   warm 
milk ;  the  drefEngs  to  confift  of  the  fofteil  and 
mofl  lenient  materials,  avoiding  all  fcarifica- 
tions,   incilions,   &c.  leaving  the  feparation  of 
the  mortified  parts    to    the   care    of   nature ;. 
but  above  all,  he  inforces  the  giving  opium  in 
fuch  quantities,   and  at  fuch  intervals  of  time, 
ss  to  procure  a  ceflation  of  pain  ;  fometimes 
giving  one  grain  every  three  hours,  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,   to  keep  the  bowels  free  by 
ciyfters,    and   never    lefs  than   four   grains   in 
twenty-four  hours.     By  this  method   he   has 
fucceeded  beyond  his  expedation  f.     Experi- 
ence will  warrant  outlaying,  that  both  methods 
of  treatment  will  fucceed  in  apparently  limilar 
cafes,     A  remiffion  of  pain  Ihould  certainly  be 
procured  by  means  of  an  opiate  ;  but  1  believe 

*  Vide  Pott's  Vv'orks,  vol.  V,  f  Vide  Note  vm. 
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the  adminiftration  of  the  bark  cannot,  in  pru- 
dence, be  difpenfed  with.  As  to  the  external 
applications,  whatever  feems  to  agree  beft  with 
the  parts  afFedled,  ought  certainly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, particularly  the  fermenting  cataplafm. 
In  fradtures,  all  that  can  be  done,  if  we  are 
not  called  before  the  gangrene  has  acftually 
taken  place,  is  to  prevent  its  progrefs,  and  co- 
operate with  nature  in  the  feparation  of  the 
gangrened  part.  If  this  event  proceeded  from 
a  great  violence,  or  from  the  contufion  and 
laceration  of  the  parts,  by  the  protrufion  of 
the  bones,  preceded  by  a  violent  degree  of  in- 
flammation, in  this  cafe  authors  much  differ  in 
their  method  of  treatment ;  fome  recommend 
ftimulant  and  antifeptic  applications,  with- 
fcarifxcations,  the  adminiftration  of  the  bark, 
cordials,  &c.  Others  think  this  method  much 
more  likely  to  proniote  what  it.was  intended 
to  obviate,  and  direct  nearly  an  oppofite  mode 
of  treatment.  If  the  patient  is  young  and  fan- 
guine,  fome  advife  bleeding ;  but  where  a  gan- 
grene has  already  taken  place,  this  wnll  rarely 
be  indicated,  although  the  pulfe  Ihould  be  full 
and  ftrong  :  fcarifications  are  rejedred,  on  ac- 
count of  their  adding  to  the  irritation.  But  where 
%he  inflammatory  tenfion  is  fo  high,  as  that  a 

com- 
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commencing  gangrene  is  aftually  prefent,  the 
parts  are  deprived  of  that  exquifite  fenlibility 
that  authors  imagine ;  for,  on  a  clofe  examina- 
tion, we  find  it  is  the  general  fymptoms  at- 
tendant on  inflammation  that  diftrefs  the  pa- 
tient, and  not  any  exquifite  pain  he  feels  in 
the  limb. 

In  a  compound  fracfture,  attended  with  great 
flrifture  and  tenfion  on  the  part,  the  fluids 
partly  extravafated  through  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, or  crouded  in  diflended  veflTels,  can  any 
thing  bid  fairer  to  remove  the  flridlure,  unload 
the  diftradtcd  veffels,  give  free  exit  to  the  pu- 
trid ferum,  extravafation,  &c.  or  remove  fplin- 
ters,  than  freely  dilating  the  wounded  parts  ? 
after  which  the  flrong-beer  pultice,  fomenta- 
tions with  a  proper  proportion  of  vinegar  and 
crude  fal  amm.oniac  added,  light  eafy  drefling, 
and  a  favourable  pofition  of  the  limb,  are  all 
we  can  do  by  local  applications.  Where  a  high 
degree  of  inflammatory  diathefis  prevails  in  the 
general  fyllem,  the  bark  will  not  be  admini- 
ilered  with  any  advantage,  until  this  fubfides; 
and  the  neutral,  antiphlogiftic  medicines  will 
have  the  preference  ;  at  the  fame  time  taking 
particular  care  to  keep  the  bowels  free. 

As  amputation,  before  a  feparation,  by  fup-' 

pura- 
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puration,  of  the  gangrenous  parts  from  the 
found  takes  place  *,  is  unanimoufly  and  juftly 
condemned;  we  proceed  to  thofe  gangrenes  that 
are  the  confequence  of  lacerated,  puncftured,  or 
gun-fliot  wonnds,  and  can  only  offer  the  fame 
general  mode  of  treatment  already  propofed, 
leaving  it  to  the  furgeon  to  vary  it  according  as 
different  indications  occur  :  but  I  muft  remark, 
that  I  have  fometimes  feen,  after  compound 
fradiures,  and  fome  wounds  of  tendinous  parts, 
at  firll  not  apparently  very  dangerous,  and 
where  no  bad  habit  of  body  feemed  to  prevail, 
nor  any  extraordinary  degree  of  inflammation, 
that  after  two,  three,  or  four  days,  the  patient 
will  be  feized  with  a  fliivering,  fucceeded  by  a 
fever,  violent  delirium,  and  the  limb  will  be 
completely  fphacelated,  fometimes  in  lefs  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  patient  will  be  ra- 
pidly taken  off;  nor  is  there  any  time  given 
for  the  interpofition  of  art  f. 

Thofe  gangrenes  that  proceed  from  long 
lying,  critical  metailafes,  &c.  are  tedious,  and 
require  a  liberal  ufe  of  the  bark,  with  the  elixir 
vitriol,  acid,  good  air,  &c.  and  great  atten- 
tion in  point  of  cleanlinefs,  eorredting  any  pu- 

*  Vide  Note  ix«  -j-  Vide  Note  s. 
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trid  fmell,  which  may  be  obtained  by  expoiing 
the  part  to  a  fermenting  mixture,  fumigating 
it,  as  it  were,  with  the  extricated  air.  In  thofe 
gangrenes  coming  on  old  ulcers,  where  the  dif- 
charge  has  been  fupprefled,  along  with  the  ge- 
neral method  of  treatment,  finapifms  applied 
to  the  feet,  or  blifters  to  the  legs,  thighs,  or 
back,  may  be  of  advantage. 

The  remaining  terminations  of  inflamma- 
tion are,  firll,  into  a  fchirrhous,  or  indolent 
hiardnefs  of  the  part  formerly  inflamed.  Se- 
condly, by  an  effufion  of  blood,  or  an  exfuda- 
tion  of  a  kind  of  ferofity,  fometimes  purulent, 
as  we  find  in  cavities  where  any  of  the  vifcera 
have  been  inflamed,  elevating  the  cuticle  into 
biifters  ;  or  by  adhefion,  vv^hich  is  a  frequent 
confequence  of  thofe  infiammarions  which  hap- 
pen to  membranous  parts.  But  of  thofe  ter- 
minations, hardly  any,  except  that  into  a  feir- 
rhus,  falls  under  the  furgeon's  dired:ion  ;  and 
this  is  fo  rare  an  occurrence,  that  we  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  confider  it  as 
one  v.'ay  in  which  an  inflammation  may  termt» 
nate  ;  therefore  we  will  pafs  on  to  the  confidC'*' 
ration  of  ulcers. 
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SECT.       V« 

Of  Ulcers. 

ALL  wounds,  abfceffes,  or  other  fores,  that 
have  refilled,  for  fome  time,  the  general 
methods  of  treatment  commonly  put  in  prad:ice 
in  fuch  cafes,  are  called  ulcers,  of  which  au- 
thors have  made  an  unneceffary  number  of 
diftinftions  ;  but  the  more  important  are  into, 
firft,  fcorbutic  ;  fecondly,  fcrophulous  ;  thirdly, 
venereal;  fourthly,  carious;  fifthly,  cancerous;', 
and  fixthly,  fiftulous.  There  are  other  ulcers 
which  we  cannot  impute  to  the  effecft  of  any 
particular  virus ;  as  thofe  which  proceed  from 
a  general  bad  habit  of  body,  from  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  lome  habitual  evacuation  ;  or  from  the 
acrimony  of  certain  difcharges,  as  thofe  that 
are  the  confequence  of  the  fluor  albus,  invo- 
luntary difcharges  of  the  urine  or  fjeces,  &c. 

CAUSES, 

The  external  caufes  often  proceed  from  the 
mal-treatment  of  abfcelTes,  or  wounds,  by  the 
furgeon's   imprudently   cramming  them  with 
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doffils,  loaded  with  warm  digeftives ;  or  from 
the  patient's  imprudence  in  point  of  regimen, 
and  uiing  too  much  exercife,  particularly  if  the 
lore  be  fituated  in  the  inferior  extremities. 

The  internal  caufes  are  charadterized  by  the 
general  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe,  of  which  they 
are  but  an  effed: ;  as  in  thofe  ulcers  furrounded 
with  hard  bluifh  lips,  or  thin  and  livid  ones, 
foft,  pale  fungufes,  fubjeft  to  bleed,  fprouting 
up  in  them  ;  the  patient,  at  the  fame  time,  la- 
bouring under  fome  or  m.oft  of  the  general 
fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy,   as  violent  or  livid 
fpots  fcattered  over  the  furface,  loofe,  putrid, 
fwelled  gums,  v/hich  bleed  on  the  llightefl  oc- 
cafion,  bloated  face,  breath  ofFeniive,  wearinefs, 
cold  fwellings  and  pain   in    the  extremities, 
fwelled  hypochondria,  bad  digeftion,  &c.  Thefe 
ulcers  may,   with  great  propriety,    be  termed 
fcorbutic. 

Thofe  ulcers  that  proceed  from  the  aperture 
of  fome  indolent  tumour,  digefting  ill,  and 
difficult  to  bring  to  fuppuration,  attended  with 
an  enlargement  of  the  maxillary,  parotid,  and 
axillary  glands,  big  belly  in  children,  fore 
eyes,  and  thick  lips,  particularly  the  upper, 
are  termed  fcrophulous. 

Can- 
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Cancerous  ulcers  are  generally  preceded  by 
fchirrous  tumours,  which,  after  burfting,  dif- 
charge  an  acrid  ichor,  eroding  the  parts  it 
touches;  the  lips  turn  out,  and  are  elevated 
into  frightful  fungufes,  which  bleed  on  the 
leaft  occafion,  and  often  periodically  ;  the  ul- 
cer is  encircled  with  varicous  veins,  and  fpreads 
daily,  attended  with  acute  pain;  the  neigh- 
bouring glands  enlarge  and  become  fchirrhous, 
and  fometimes  burft  into  new  cancers. 

Venereal  ulcers  are  known  from  the  patient's 
being  infedied  with  the  difeafc,  and  attended 
with  fome  of  the  general  fymptoms,  as  copper- 
coloured  fpots  fcattered  up  and  down  on  the 
furface,  particularly  under  the  hair,  and  about 
the  forehead;  chancres  on  the  glans  penis,  ac- 
companied or  preceded  by  a  gonorrhea,  ulce- 
rated tonfils,  buboes,  nodurnal  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  head,  vertigoes,  &c. ' 

Ulcers  attended  with  a  caries  of  the  bone, 
are  not  difficult  to  know,  particularly  if  occu- 
pying the  extremities,  as  the  probe  or  finger 
will  generally  give  us  every  information  as  to 
this  point ;  for  if  we  find  the  bone  rough  or 
enlarged,  it  puts  the  cafe  out  of  doubt :  thofe 
ulcers  are  generally  attended  wirh  a  gleety, 

fetid^ 
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fetid,   or   oily  difcharge,   and   pale,  foft,  ilU 
conditioned  fungufes. 

Fiftulous  ulcers,  and  thofe  that  proceed 
from  a  general  bad  habit  of  body,  are  obvious  ; 
as  are  alfo  thofe  that  depend  on  the  acrimony 
or  fuppreffion  of  any  habitual  evacuations. 

PROGNOSTIC 

Is  drawn  from  a  previous  coniideration  of 
the  importance  of  the  part  affed:ed,  the  age, 
fex,  particular  habit  of  body,  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  patient.  Scorbutic  ulcers  will  be 
liable  to  return,  after  the  beft  method  of  treat- 
ment has  been  put  in  pradtice  ;  as  alfo  will 
fuch  as  depend  on  the  fuppreflion  of  any  accuf- 
tomed  evacuation,  even  fhould  we  be  tempted 
to  heal  them,  v^'hich  is  feldom  fafe  to  do  while 
the  fuppreffion  remains.  Venereal  ulcers  are 
confidered  but  as  a  fymptom  of  the  difeafe. 
Scrophulous,  carious,  and  fiftulous  ulcers  are 
tedious  in  their  treatment ;  and  often  exhauft 
the  patient,  or  induce  a  very  bad  habit  of  body. 
But  the  event  of  that  opprobrium  chyrurgorum, 
cancerous  ulcers,  is  moil  to  be  dreaded. 
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CURE. 

The  indifcriminate  adminiftration  of  mercu- 
rials, in  all  cafes  of  ulcers,    is  an  exceeding 
bad  pradtice,  although  a  very  common  one, 
and  is  in  no  inftance  productive  of  worfe  con- 
fequences  than  in  thofe  putrid  ulcers,  the  effe<ft 
of  a  fcorbutic  habit  of  body,  where  the  healthy 
craflis  of  the  humours  is  broke  down,  and  they 
itrongly  tend  to  a  ftate  of  putrefcency.    In  this 
cafe  a  free,  open,  dry  air,  a  diet  chiefly  veget- 
able, the  bark,  with  the  vegetable  acids,  or 
the  malt  infufion,  keeping  the  bowels  free  by 
any  of  the  neutral  falts,   and  expofing  the  fore 
over  fermenting  mixtures,  avoiding  the  drelT- 
ing  of  it  with  any  hot,  acrid  digeflives,  and  ' 
only  applying  fuch  as  are  eafy  to  the  patient, 
are  the  means  proper  to  be  made  ufe  of. 

If  the  ulcer  does  not  digeft,  having  foul, 
callous  lips ;  inflead  of  immediately  trying, 
by  local  applications,  to  melt  down  the  callo- 
iities,  and  bring  the  ulcer  to  a  ftate  of  digeftion, 
we  fhould  rather  wait  the  effect  of  internal  me- 
dicine, regimen,  &c.  When  the  fore  puts  on 
a  better  appearance,  and  the  patient's  habit  of 
body  is  mended,  thofe  white  callous  lips  may 
be,  from  time  to  rime,  pared  with  a  biftory, 
F  and 
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and  covered  with  a  mercurial  plafter,  whicfe 
will  expedite  the  cure.  If  the  ulcer  is  in  the 
leg,  the  wearing  a  laced  flocking  will  contri- 
bute much  to  prevent  any  return  ;  and  often 
an  ilTue  and  the  cold  bath  may  be  ordered^ 
with  advantage,  to  fulfil  the  fame  purpofe. 

Ulcers  which  are  attended  with  a  dry  fcrufF 
over  the  body,  tetters,  blotches,  &c.  although 
clafTed  among  the  fcorbutie,  rather  feem  ta 
proceed  from  fome  particular  fpecies  of  acri- 
mony ;  they  are  generally  of  the  callous,  gleety 
kind,  and  require  a  different  method  of  treat- 
ment ;  for  mercurials,  which  in  the  real  fcurvy 
are  never  indicated,  in  this  cafe  are  the  beft 
medicines  we  can  adminifter,  and  feldom  fail 
of  fuccefs,  if  prudently  given.  Previous  to  their 
adminiftration,  we  ihouM  put  the  patient  for 
fome  days  on  a  foft,  fpare,  diluting  regimen^ 
purging,  at  proper  intervalsj  with  any  of  the 
neutral  falts ;  after  which  any  of  the  following 
mercurial  preparations  may  be  given,  along 
with  the  decodtion  of  farfaparilla.  Dr.  Hux- 
ham's  Ethiops  antimonialis,  or  the  mercurial 
pill,  of  either  a  drachm  in  twelve  pills,  one  or 
two  to  be  taken  every  night.  Turbith  mineral,^ 
to  the  quantity-  of  a  grain  ;  or  the  folution 
made  with  eorrofive  fublimate,   fublimed  with 

doubls 
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double  its  weight  of  crude  fal  ammoniac; 
which  is  one  of  the  belt  medicines  in  all  cuta» 
neous  foulnefs  I  ever  yet  ktiew;  from  one 
quart  to  two,  or  more  of  the  decodtiori,  may 
be  ufed  in  twenty-four  hours ;  if  the  patient  is 
troubled  with  worms^  we  may  fubflitute  ca* 
lomel,  purging  it  off  with  powders  of  rhubarbj, 
jalapi  &c. 

The  local  applications  muft  neceflarily  vary 
according  to  the  different  appearances  of  the 
ulcer ;  but  Goulard's  cerate,  the  mercurial 
plafter,  or  any  mild  digellive,  are  generally 
fufficient  to  fulfill  every  indication.  After  the 
patient  is  well,  he  fliould  be  purged  as  in  the 
beginning ;  ifTues,  if  the  ulcer  were  of  long 
continuance,  Ihould  be  opened,  and  a  courfe 
of  fea-bathing,  or  the  Lucan  *  Spa,  advifed. 

Scrophulous  ulcers,  if  the  patient  is  under 
feven,  require  little  befides  keeping  them  clean; 
bathing  in  the  fait  water,  and  drinking  it  at 
proper  intervals,  pulticing  the  indurated  glands 
with  fea  reck.  If  the  difcharge  is  great,  and  a 
reabforption  apprehended,  a  decodtion  of  the 

*  A  cold  fulphureous  Spa,  within  four  miles  of  Dublin, 
pretty  fimilar  in  its  qualities  to  thofe  of  Harrogate  in  Eng- 
land, and  MofFet  in  Scotland,  found  to  be  extremely  ef- 
feftual  in  cutaneous  foulnefles. 

F  2  bark 
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bark,  country  air,  goat's  whey,  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted;  as  our  entire  attention  fhould  be  di- 
redted  towards  correding  the  habit  of  body  : 
the  eafiefl  applications  to  the  fores  will,  in  ge- 
neral, prove  mofl  beneficial ;  for  as  the  pa- 
tient advances  towards  an  adult  ftate,  and  ac- 
quires a  firmnefs  of  folids,  the  difeafe  gradually 
fubfides.  The  greatefl  care  fhould  be  taken 
of  thofe  children's  diet,  prohibiting  every  thing 
vifcid ;  as  very  often  an  error  in  this  refped: 
induces  a  fcrophulous  difpofition,  as  we  expe- 
rience in  the  children  of  the  poor. 

In  adults  labouring  under  thefe  ulcers,  we 
can  have  a  greater  rccourfe  to  medicine.  In 
thofe  patients  we  often  find  a  chain  of  fcro- 
phulous tumours  reaching  down  the  neck  to 
the  clavicle,  the  axillary  glands  at  the  fame 
time  enlarged  ;  fuppurations  in  fome  of  thofe 
fometimes  take  place  ;  and  often  the  patient  is 
loft  by  thofe  tumours  preffing  on  and  ftreight- 
enino"  up  the  oefophagus,  fo  as  to  prevent  his 
taking  any  food.  Small  dofes  of  calomel,  or 
other  mercurial  alteratives,  are  generally  admi- 
niftered  in  thofe  cafes,  purging  them  off  at 
proper  intervals  ;  and  even  falivation  has  been 
tried,   but  I  have  always  experienced  it  to  be 

followed 
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followed    by   the   worfl    confequences.     The 
fuccefs  of  all  mercurials  is  here  very  preca- 
rious *  ;    for,  by  the  erithifm  they  occafion  in 
the  circulatory  fyftem,  they  caufefome  of  thofe 
tumours  to  fuppurate  much  fooner  than  they 
otherwife  would,   and   often  encreafe  all  the 
reft  :  they  materially  injure  the  tonus  of  the 
chylopoetic  vifcera,  and  tend  to  relax  the  ge- 
neral fyflem.     If  the  difeafe  be  not  far  ad- 
vanced,   a   prudent  trial  may  be  made  v/ith 
fome  of  the  milder  mercurials,  taking  care  not 
to  perfift  too  long  in  the  ufe  of  them;  but  I 
have  feen  the  beft  effed:s  from  the  extradt  of 
hemlock,  given  in  larger  quantities  than  ufu- 
ally  prefcribed,    and  continued  for  a  longer 
time,  joined  with  a  decodtion  of  the  bark,  if 
the  difcharge  is  great ;  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  thofe  patients  who  have  a  hufky,  dry  cough, 
and  pain  in  the  bread,  where  there  is  every 
probability  the  bronchial  glands,  &c.  are  af- 
fected,   and  the  fait  water  is  prohibited  ;    at 
the  fame  time   pultices   and  fomentations  of 
the  hemlock  may  be  applied  to  the  tumours. 

*  Vide  Note  xi. 
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CANCEROUS    ULCERS, 

Cancerous  ulcers  may  be  conlidered  under 
two  different  points  of  view  :  firft,  thofe  which 
fucceed  to  a  fchirrhous  tumour ;  fecondly,  thofe 
arifing  from  warts,  chaps,  or  fuperficial  fores. 

If  the  fchirrhus  has  been  a  long  time  before 
it  degenerated  into  a  cancer,  the  patient  young, 
and  otherwife  in  good  health,  regular  as  to  the 
menftrual  difcharge  if  a  woman,  the  ulcer 
not  very  painful,  and  has  made  but  flow  ad- 
vances, we  may  reafonably  entertain  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  For  that  purpofe  we  fhould  put  the 
patient  on  a  courfe  of  the  extradt  of  the  juice 
of  hemlock,  giving  it  in  as  large  quantities  as 
can  be  taken  ;  this,  if  continued  a  long  time 
with  patience,  and  a  milk  diet,  I  have  known^ 
in  fome  inilances,  to  fucceed  *.  The  fore 
may  be  dreffed  with  pledgits,  fpread  with  Gou- 
lard's linament,  cerate,  or  dipped  in  vegetal 
water ;  fomentations  or  pultices  of  hemlock 
occalionally  applied,  or  the  carrot  pultice.  If 
the  difcharge  be  great  and  fetid,  a  decoiflion 
of  the  bark,  with  the  effervefcent  draughts^j 
inay  be  given. 

■^'  Vide  Note  xih 

Bus 
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But  where  the  cancer  feizes  the  patient  fud- 
<dcnly,   as  from  a  frtiall  wart  or  fore,   or  from 
a  fchirrus,   foon  after  its  appearance  burfling^ 
attended  with  inceffant  pain,  quick  in  its  pro- 
grefs,    fetid,    and   ichorous   in   its   difcharge, 
with   livid,   fungous   lips,    the   patient   of  a 
leaden,  fallow  colour,   nervous,  and  troubled 
with  flying  pains,    &c.   if  a  woman  irregular^ 
.or  after  forty -five,  though  we  have  every  thing 
to   fear,    in^ead   of  ftupifying   with   opium^ 
which,  after  its  efFedts  are  over,   makes  the 
miferable  patients  more  fenlible  of  their  pain, 
and  encreafes  the  putrefactive  difpo£tion  of  the 
cancer  ;  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  the  means 
already  mentioned  *,  by  which  we  may  at  leaft 
palliate  the  difeafe,  and  prolong  the  patient's  life.c 

VENEREAL    ULCERS. 

Thofe  ulcers  that  refill  a  mercurial  courfe:, 
generally  are  complicated  with  a  caries  of  the 
bone,  and  by  country  air,  a  decodtion  of  the 
bark,  farfaparilla,  or  both,  with  a  milk,  diet, 
an  exfoliation  fucceeds ;  after  which  the  ulcer 

•  The  malt  infufion  has,  in  thofe  cafes^  been  found  to 
.|5e  lervicejible, 
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generally  clofes.  If  there  is  any  reafon  to 
fufpejft  the  virus  not  to  be  entirely  fubdued, 
we  may  put  the  patient  on  a  courfe  of  the  fo- 
Jution  of  corrofive  fublimate,  and  decodtion  of 
farfaparilla. 

CARIOUS    AND    FISTULOUS    ULCERS, 

In  the  cure  of  thofe,  particular  attention 
muft  be  had  to  the  patient*s  age,  fex,  and 
habit  of  body.  In  the  young,  if  the  difcharge 
is  not  great,  and  the  caries  deeply  feated,  we 
had  better  leave  the  exfoliation  to  the  care  of 
nature,  as  it  muft  neceffarily  be  a  work  of 
time  :  but  where  the  caries  is  in  the  extremi- 
ties, &c.  and  we  can  come  at  the  bone,  an 
exfoliation  will  be  expedited  by  making  per- 
forations *  here  and  there  with  a  gimblet, 
awl,  or  perforator  of  the  trepan,  or  the 
trepan  itfelf,  if  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend 
matter  to  be  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the'bone. 
The  decodtions  of  the  woods,  and  mild  mer- 
curials, are  ufually  ordered,*  the  ufe  of  the 
aftual  cautery  is,  with  much  reafon,  generally 
exploded. 

*  Vide  Note  xiii. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  fimple  fiftulous  ulcers,  that  are  kept 
lip  by  no  bad  habit  of  body,  but  remain  after 
gun-lhot  woundsj  or  large  abfcelTes,  &c.  where 
counter-openings  have  been  made,  and  a  fecoii 
ufed;  if,  on  the  patient's  getting  into  the 
country,  retrieving  his  fielh,  ufing  the  bark, 
they  fhould  ftill  continue,  and  nothing  counter- 
indicates,  a  fimple  diviiion  will  generally  fuc- 
ceed,  and  a  cure  foon  be  perfefted. 

I  muft  obferve,  that  in  all  ulcers  of  the  ex- 
tremities, particular  regard  Ihould  be  had  to 
the  varicous  veins,  which  generally  attend 
them  ;  for  on  fuftaining,  by  a  proper  bandage 
or  laced  Hocking,  their  over-diftended  fides, 
and  even  fometimes  opening  them,  our  fuccef* 
will  much  depend. 
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S  E  C  T.    VI. 

Of  Wounds  In  general. 

IT  would  be  entering  into  both  an  unnecelTary 
and  too  prolix  a  detail,  to  recapitulate  the 
variety  of  dillindtions  to  be  found  in  furgical 
authors,  as  to  the  various  circumflances  at- 
tending, and  difference  between,  wounds  in 
general ;  I  make  no  doubt  it  will  be  deemed 
fully  comprehenfive  to  divide  them  into  limple^ 
where  the  injury  is  confined  to  the  common 
integuments,  or  to  parts  from  which  we  have 
no  reafon  to  apprehend  any  bad  confequence ; 
and  into  complicated,  where,  either  from  the 
Urudture,  fituation,  or  greater  or  lelTer  im- 
portance of  the  parts  injured,  or  from  the  dif- 
ferent circumflances  attending  the  inflidting 
the  wound,  fymptoms  proportionably  danger^ 
ous  may  be  reafonably  expedled. 

But  as  all  wounds  are  attended  with  fome 
common  fymptoms,  it  will  be  neceffary,  before 
we  enter  into  any  particular  enquiry,  briefly  to 
conlider  them,  firfl  as  fucceeding  to  a  large 
wound  of^  the  common  integuments  and  flefhy 

parts^ 
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parts,  in  a  perfon  of  no  vitiated  habit  of  body, 
and  lliew  the  different  changes  fuch  a  wound 
will  undergo  in  its  progrefs  to  healing  at  the 
four  following  periods,  viz.  Firftj  inflamma- 
tion. Secondly,  fuppuration.  Thirdly,  incar- 
nation. Fourthly,  cicatrization. 

The  fir  ft  effects  we  perceive  from  fuch  a 
wound  is  an  effufion  of  more  or  lefs  blood, 
and  a  retrad:ion  of  the  parts  divided.  If  no 
confiderabl'e  artery  is  injured,  the  bleeding  foon 
ilops,  by  the  arteries  contrad:ing  within  the 
Hps  of  the  wound,  and  whatever  extravafated 
blood  refts  in  it,  coagulates,  and  forms,  with 
any  dreffings  applied,  a  fort  of  bloody  cruft  ; 
but  foon  after,  from  the  divilion  of  the  various 
veflels,  and  irritation  of  the  nervous  filaments, 
an  influx  of  fluids  will  be  rapidly  driven  into 
the  furrounding  cellular  and  adipous  mem- 
brane, by  which  the  lips  of  the  "wound  and  ad- 
jacent parts  become  equally  tumid,  tenfe,  and 
painful,  from  the  reiterated  impulfes  of  the 
fluids  towards  the  centre  of  the  divifion,  dif- 
tending  and  diftrading  the  fides  of  the  dif- 
ferent feries  of  vefijbls ;  the  cellular  and  adipous 
membrane  will  be  protruded  and  elevated  into 
a  fort  of  tumour  in  the  wound,  whofe  lips  will 
|3e  now  retorted,  and  the  bottom  feem  raifed ; 

the 
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the  furrounding  fkin  will  appear  to  make  a  tight 
ftridure  on  thofe  tumid  parts.  This  flate  of 
the  wound  will  be  attended  with  rednefs,  heat, 
pain,  pulfation,  a  bloody  ferous  difcharge,  and 
the  local  and  general  fymptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion ftrongly  charadcrized. 

Thofe  fymptoms  will  continue,  attended 
with  a  more  or  lefs  degree  of  fever,  until,  ge- 
nerally about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  a  fuppu- 
ration  is  formed  in  the  cellular  and  adipous 
membrane,  and  which  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  preceding  tumefadtion  and  extent  of 
the  wound.  The  diflended  veflels  now  become 
unloaded,  the  tumid,  cellular,  and  adipous 
membrane  diflblves  into  pus,  and  the  inflam- 
matory fymptoms,  vulnerary  fever,  &c.  will 
confequently,  in  a  great  meafure,  fubfide.  In 
this  ftate  the  wound  is  faid  to  be  in  fuppuration. 

After  this  period  the  wound  difcharges  daily 
a  more  or  lefs  quantity  of  matter,  its  lips  pro- 
portionably  fubfiding  ;  and  this  difcharge  con- 
tinues until  fuch  parts  of  the  cellular  and  adi- 
pous membrane,  as  are  much  injured,  will  be 
flung  off  in  floughs,  or  melted  into  pus,  the 
diflended  veflTels  entirely  unloaded,  and  the 
wound  becomes  uniformly  florid,  moift,  and 
perfpirable. 

Here 
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Here  begins  what  Is  generally  termed  the 
ilate  of  incarnation,   in  which  it  was  imagined  , 
a  new  produflion  of  arteries^  veins,  nerves,  &c. 
particularly  in  wounds  with  deperdition  of  fub- 
itance,  takes  place,  in  order  to  form  afubflance 
iimilar  to  the  loft  flelh  ;  but  it  might  be  eafiiy 
proved  that  no  fuch  incarnation  is  ever  formed, 
and  that  it  is  the  effeft  of  the  fuppuration 
in  the  cellular  and   adipous  membranes,  by 
which  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  proportionably 
leffened,   and    fubfide,    and   of  confequence, 
its   cavity  diminilhes,  and  it   daily  contracts 
every  way.  Here  a  regeneration  of  flefh,  formed 
by  a  dilatation  and  extenlion  of  the  divided 
veffels,  far  from  being  a  favourable  circum- 
ftance  to  the  healing  of  a  wound,  would  pow- 
erfully oppofe  it,  this  event  depending  on  an 
oppolite  caufe.     The  floridnefs  of  the  wound 
at  this  ftate,  and  its  fhooting  out,  in  appear- 
ance,  fleftiy  tubercles  or  fungufes,  depend  on 
the  more  or  lefs  inflammatory  difpofition  of  its 
veffels,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  we  frequently 
fee  happen  in  inflammations  of  the  eye,  where 
the  inflammatory  extenfion  of  the  veffels  of 
the   tunica  coiijun<^iva  feems  to  form  large 
fungufes. 
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We  are  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  lafl  pe- 
riod, which  is  cicatrization.     The  lips  of  the 
wound  having,  by  the  effect  of  the  preceding 
fuppuration,  funk  to  a  level  with  the  bottom, 
the  Ikin  being  extended  as  far  as  poffible  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  divifion,  and  the  dif- 
charge  greatly  diminilhed,  the  cicatrix  begins 
to  form  by  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fmall  feries  of  veiTels,  between 
which  a  fine  gluten  is  interpofed,  beginning 
to  dry  round  the  edges  of  the  extended  fkin, 
of  which  it  becomes  a  continuation,   and  pro- 
ceeding gradually,  in  general,  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  leaving  a  cavity  pro- 
portioned, for  the  moft  part,  to  the  lofs  of  fub- 
ftance  in  the  wound.  But  the  progrefs,  through 
thefe  four  periods,  which  wounds  undergo  to 
their  cicatrization,  will  be  materially  changed 
by  their  being  combined  with  any  of  the  fub- 
fequent  accidents. 

Firft,  if  an  hemorrhage  fucceeds  from  the 
punifture  or  divifion  of  fome  confiderable  blood- 
veffel.  Secondly,  if  any  of  the  tenfe  nerves, 
membranes,  or  ligaments  are  injured,  or  arti- 
cular cavities  laid  open.  Thirdly,  if  the  wound 
is  contufed  and  lacerated,  or  made  by  the  bite 
of  an  enraged  or  mad  animal.     Fourthly,  if 

any 
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any  extraneous  fubftance  Is  lodged  In  the  wound* 
Fifthly,  if  the  patient  Is  of  any  particular  bad 
habit  of  body.  It  is  from  the  number  and 
complic*ation  of  thefe  accidents,  the  prognoftic 
of  wounds,   in  general,  is  drawn. 

PROGNOSTIC. 

There  is  no  accident  more  llrikingly  alarm* 
ing  than  a  large  difcharge  of  blood  from  a 
wound,  as  this  mufl  arife  from  the  divifion  of 
fome  large  blood- velTel ;  but  notwithftanding, 
if  the  furgeon  is  near  at  hand,  the  artery  noc 
one  of  the  more  capital  trunks,  and  lituated  fo 
that  we  can  make  ufe  of  the  ligature,  there 
is  none  lefs  produdtive,  in  general,  of  any  fuc- 
ceeding  ill  confequence.    It  is  not  fo  in  wounds 
where  any  of  the  tenfe  nerves,  membranes,  ten- 
dons, or  their  expanfions,  ligaments,  &c.  are 
injured  ;   for  thofe  cafes  are  ever  attended  with 
a  train  of  inflammatory  and  nervous  fymptoms-, 
more  or  lefs  acute  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  injury  done  thofe  parts ;  they  feldom  or 
ever  fuppurate  favourably,  and  the  inflamma- 
tory teniion  of  the  furrounding  parts  too  often 
terminates  in  different  colledlions  of  matter,  to 
give  exit  to  whichj  we  are  obliged  frequently 

to 
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to  have  recourfe  to  repeated  incifions.     If  the 
'  patient  recovers,  very  often  the  funcftions  of 
the  parts  affeded  are  either  greatly  impaired 
or  loft. 

All  thofe  fymptoms  we  generally  experience 
in  their  full  force,  where  articular  cavities  are 
laid  open,  with  this  additional  one,  which  more 
frequently  happens  in  thofe  cafes,  viz.  dan- 
gerous abforptions  of  matter,  which  are  often 
tranflated  to  fome  of  the  more  important  vif- 
cera;  or,  falling  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  excite 
a  variety  of  dreadful  fymptoms,  which  too  fre- 
quently terminate  only  with  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

Contufed  and  lacerated  wounds,  in  which 
rank  thofe  caufed  by  gun-fliot  are  juftiy  placed, 
are  not  only  liable  to  all  the  fymptoms  already 
mentioned,  but  to  large  fuppurations,  In  pro- 
portion to  the  concuffion,  contufion,  and  lace- 
ration of  the  parts ;  for  fuch  mull  be  flung  off 
in  floughs.  Thofe  made  by  the  bite  of  an  en- 
raged or  mad  animal  require  the  utmoft  at- 
tention ;  particularly  the  laft,  where  the  patient 
is  fo  liable  to  that  dreadful  confequence,  the 
hydrophobia. 

While  any  extraneous  fubftances  reft  In  the 
wound,   the    conftant   irritation    it    occafions 

keeps 
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keeps  up  the  inflammation  of  the  furrounding 
parts,  and  is  produdtive  of  large  i'l-conditioned 
fuppurations.  The  patient,  ac  the  f^aie  time, 
labouring  under  any  particular  bad  hahit  of 
body,  muft  neceffjrily  render  the  event  of  all 
wounds,  attended  with  any  of  thofe  diiferent 
circumftances,  much  more  precarious. 

CURE. 

The  treatment  of  fimple  incifed  wounds, 
where  the  integum.ents  are  only  fiightly  divided, 
requires,  in  general,  little  elfe  than  fullaining 
the  lips  in  contact,  by  means  of  flips  of  flick- 
ing-Dlafter,  banda?-e,  &c.  and  a  favourable 
lituation  of  the  part ;  nature,  by  means  of  a 
nutritious  gluten,  cements  them,  often  in  four 
or  five  days,  without  any  inflammation  or  fup- 
puration  of  moment  intervening;,  but  where 
not  only  the  integuments,  but  alfo  the  mufcles 
are  divided,  the  retradiive  force,  by  which  the 
lips  of  the  wound  are  drawn  from  each  other, 
is  confiderably  increafed,  and  the  retaining 
them  in  contad:  becomes  a  matter  of  fome  difH- 
culty ;  to  effed:  which,  has  excited  the  inge- 
nuity of  furgeons  to  invent  different  kinds  of 
futures :  many  of  them,  with  great  propriety, 
G  are 
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are  either  looked  on  as  obfolete,  or  are  jufllf 
profcribed,  and  the  ufe  of  the  reft  much  re- 
flrided. 

We  find  two  caufes  conduce  to  the  retradlion 
of  the  lips  of  a  wound  :  Firfl:,  the  natural 
elafticity  of  the  integuments.  Secondly,  that 
contraftility  with  which  all  mufcular  fibres  are 
endowed.  The  firft,  what  is  called  the  dry 
future-bandage,  and  fituation,  will,  in  general, 
fuiftciently  counterad:.  The  fecond  only  can 
juflify  the  ufe  of  the  needle.  If  we  fuppofe 
any  of  the  mufcles  to  be  tranfverlly  cut,  the 
eflfedt  which  follows  will  be,  that  the  divided 
parts  will  be  oppofitely  retradled,  one  towards 
its  origin,  the  other  towards  its  infertion,  where 
this  retrad:ive  force  lies,  and  not  in  the  lips  of 
the  wound ;  and  it  is  here  our  endeavours 
ihould  be  employed  to  counteract  this  con- 
tractility of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which  the  con- 
Hant  irritation  of  futures  does  but  encreafe ; 
beiides,  they  are  painful  in  making,  and  the 
ligatures  we  leave  mufl  be  confidered  as  foreign 
fubflances,  which  often,  in  counterading  the 
retraiftion  of  the  divided  parts,  cut  through, 
and  are  ever  produdtive  of  more  or  lefs  inflam- 
mation and  fuppuration,  circumftances  totally 
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oppofite  to  our  intention  of  expediting  the  cure 
by  making  nfe  of  them. 

However,  if  a  cafe  fhould  offer,  where  it 
appears  to  the  furgeon  that  the  dry  future, 
uniting  bandage,  and  fituation,  are  infufficient 
to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  contad:,  and 
that  he  has  recourfe  to  the  interrupted  future 
as  a  furer  means  to  anfwer  his  intention,  the 
manner  of  making  it  is  limply  this  : 

Take  a  crooked  needle,  of  a  fize  proportioned 
to  the  depth  of  the  wound,  threaded  with  a 
a  flat,  waxed  ligature,  and  having  previouily 
cleared  the  wound  from  grumous  blood,  &c. 
let  the  lips  be  brought  into  contadt  by  an  af- 
fiflant;  pafs  your  needle  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  the  edges,  fo  as  to  fecure  a  good  hold  to 
the  flitches,  and  prevent  their  cutting  through  ; 
you  mufl  carry  it  to  the  bottorp,  and  out  at 
the  lip  oppolite  to  that  in  which  you  entered  it. 
In  this   manner  you  make  what  number  of 
flitches  you  think  proper  ;   if  many,  we  begin 
generally  to  tie  the  middle  one  firft  by  a  fingle 
knot,   and  a  flip  one  over,  but  not  drawn  too 
tight.     While  you  are  tying  the  ligatures,  let 
the  lips  of  the  wound  be  fupported  in  contadt. 
The  dry  future,  uniting  bandage,  and  a  re- 
laxed fituation  of  the  parts,  will  be  abfolutely 
G  2  necefTary 
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neceffar}''  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  ligature^s 
cutting  through.  If  no  accident  intervenes,  we 
Ihould  defer  opening  the  dreffings  for  three  or 
four  days;  but  if  great  pain,  inflammation,  &c. 
fucceed,  we  had  much  better  cut  the  Hitches, 
as  a  fuppuration  will  be  unavoidable,  and  truft 
the  event  to  the  means  already  prcpofed. 

It  is  no  uncommon  circumilance  to  happen, 
where  futures  have  been  employed,  that,  though 
the  wound  at  the  furface  feems  united,  matter 
will  be  formed  at  the  bottom,  under  the  liga- 
tures ;  in  this  cafe,  before  we  have  recourfe  to 
opening  the  whole  tragit  of  the  wound,  we 
fhould  endeavour  to  give  the  matter  exit  at  one 
of  the  extremities,  which  may  prevent  much 
future  trouble.  After  the  wound  is  united^ 
you  withdraw  the  ligatures,  taking  care  not  to 
let  them  lie  too  long  in  the  wound  ;  if  they  are 
taken  out  one  by  one,  you  may  begin  earlier 
than  if  all  at  once;  the  dry  future  fhould  be 
continued  two  or  three  days  longer  as  a  fe- 
curity. 

If  any  confiderable  artery  is  opened,  our  fifft 
intention  fliould be  to  reflrain  the  hemorrhage; 
this  is  fulfilled  either  by  the  ligature,  dry  lint, 
fpunge,  or  agaric,  affifted  with  a  proper  degree 
of  compreffion.  If  we  employ  the  ligature,  we 
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expedltioufly  flop  the  bleeding,  are  generally 
fecure  from  any  future  return,    and  may  after 
fupport  the  lips  of  the  wound  nearly  in  con- 
tad;  ;  but  if  we  ufe  lint,  agaric,  &c.  we  are 
obliged  to  cram  the  wound  with  thofe  fub- 
ftances,  ufe  compreffes  and  a  tight  bandage, 
and   after   all,   the   hemorrhage   will  be  ex- 
tremely liable  repeatedly  to  return.     If  the  ar- 
tery can  be  eafily  come  at,  I  think  the  patient 
will  fufFer  much  lefs  by  taking  it  up,  by  which 
we,  in  a  great  meafure,  avoid  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  tedious  fuppuration,  which 
will  be  a  certain  attendant  on  the  latter  method. 
In  all  wounds  of  tenfe,  membranous,  liga- 
mentous,   or    nervous  parts,    where  the  arti- 
cular cavities  are  laid  open,   our  utmoft  atten- 
tion fnould  be  directed  to  obviate  the  dangerous 
confequences  of  the  inflammatory  fymptom?, 
which  we  have  every  reafon  to  apprehend  will 
fucceed.     Bleeding,  gentle  purging,  and  the 
antiphlogiflics,    fhould   be  ftrongly  enforced, 
in    proportion    to   the    patient's  firength  and 
acutenefs   of  the    fymptoms.     Emollient  fo- 
mentations and  cataplafms,   as  the  linfeed  pul- 
tice,   the  fofteft  and   eaiieft  dreilings,   with  a 
prudent  ufe  .of  opiates,  particularly  at  night, 
or  according  to  the  degree  the  nervous  fyliem 
G  3  may 
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may  be  afftdied,  will  be  abfolutely  neceiTary. 
If  the  wound  is  made  by  punfture,  very  often 
a  free  dilatation  of  the  parts  will  procure  a  cef- 
fation  of  the  mofl:  alarming  fymptoms.  After 
the  inflammatory  diathefis  is  on  the  decline, 
and  the  fuppuration  is  formed,  the  bark  may, 
with  advantage,  be  adminiftered. 

If  the  articular  cavities  are  laid  open,  the 
fuppuration  has  been  formed,   and  the  inflam- 
matory fymptoms  on  the  decline,  and  unex- 
pectedly the  difcharge  IcfTens,  becomes  thin, 
and  the  wound  pale  and  flabby,  the  patient 
looks  ill,  has  a  fmall  quick  pulfe,  tongue  dry, 
and  is  invaded  with  irregular  fliivcrings,  we 
may  juftly  apprehend  a  dangerous  abforption  of 
matter  into  the  circulation,  and  fhould  lofe  no 
time  to  obviate  its    bad  effedls.     The  bark 
Ihould  be  given  in  as  large  quantities  as  the 
patient's  flomach  will  bear  it,  and  the  effer- 
vefcent  draughts   adminiflered    from   time  to 
time ;    his   drink  fhould  be  of  the  antifeptic 
kind  ;  bliflers  fhould  be  applied,  and,  in  fhorr, 
every  method  put  in   pradice  to  hinder  the 
matter  from  being  tranilated   to    the  nobler 
parts,  and  to  determine  it  to  thofe  where  art 
can  be  of  afliftance.     We  fhould  be  extremely 
attentive  to  examine,  from  time  to  tim^e,  if 

there 
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there  is  any  colledtion  of  matter  formed  any 
where  near  the  parts  affedted,  and  if  there  is, 
to  be  fure  to  give  it  immediate  exit"'^. 

The  treatment  of  gun-fhot  wounds  differs 
little  from  the  method  we  have  already  fet 
down.  Extraneous  fubftances  ought,  in  ge- 
neral, immediately  to  be  extracted,  which 
will  be  done  with  greater  facility  by  freely  di- 
lating the  wound  f;  but  if,  when  called,  the 
parrs  are  in  a  high  degree  of  tenfion,  and  quite 
irritable,  it  will  be  improper,  until  a  fuppura- 
tion  takes  place,  to  attempt  removing  them. 
The  fofteft  cataplafms  and  moft  emollient 
fomentations,  &c.  fhould  be  applied,  and 
the  bark  freely  given,  when  the  fuppuration 
is  formed,  and  the  inflammatory  fymptonis 
fublide. 

If  at  any  period  of  a  wound  that  nervous 
affe^ion,  a  locked  jaw,  ihoulci  feize  the  pa- 
tient, we  muft  have  immediate  recourfe  to 
large  and  repeated  dofes  of  opium,  and  fre- 
quent ufe  of  the  warm  bath  ;    the  tind:.  the- 

*  Vide  Note  xiv. 

-f  Gun-ftiot  wounds,  in  general,  fhould  be  freely  di- 
lated, both  at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball.  Mr.  de 
la  Martiniere  prefers  compreffes  wrung  out  of  fea-water 
to  all  other  topical  applications  ;  and  ftrongly  contends 
for  the  utility  of  fetons,  introduced  through  the  tragit  of 
5he  wound, 
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bale,  with  Huxham's  antimonial  wine,  may- 
anfwer  beff.  The  neck  and  belly,  which  are 
often  iliff  and  tenfe,  ihould  be  embrocated 
with  the  camphorated  liniment,  to  which 
fome  tindt.  thebaic,  may  be  added  ;  emollient 
elyfters  fhould  be  given  as  occaiion  may  re- 
quire ;  and  notvvithftanding  the  irritation  at- 
tendant on  blifcers,  they  mav,  with  advantage, 
be  applied  to  the  legs,   back,   &c. 

Notvvithfcanding  the  number  of  pretended 
jTpecifics  adminiftered,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
relieve  the  fatal  confequences  arifing  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  animal,   it  is  melancholy  to  find 
how  fallacious  they  all  generally  prove ;   for 
the  apparent  good  effedls  attributed  to  them, 
ill  preventing  a  hydrophobia,  often  arife  from 
the  confidence  the  patient  has  in  the  medicine, 
by  which  the  mind  is  quieted,  and  the  dreadful 
apprehenfions  of  the  confequcnce  fubfide  ;   and 
much  more  frequently  from  the  animal's  not 
being  really  mad  :    for  we  find  that  all  thofe 
boafted   fpecifics  prove  inefFediual  when  once 
the  patients  are  feized  with   the  fymptoms  of 
the  hydrophobia*.     It  isjudiciouily  remarked 
by  a   celebrated    phyfician  -f,   that  we  fhould 
have  an  attention,  in  thofe  cafes,  particularly 

*  Vide  Note  xv,  f  Dr.  Fothergill. 
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to  enquire  what  part  was  bit,  and  through 
what  kind  of  covering;  as  in  a  bite  through 
thick  garments,  or  leather,  the  animal's  teeth 
would  be  wiped  clear  from  the  venom,  and 
ought  to  give  lefs  uneafinefs  than  when  it  hap- 
pens to  the  naked  fkin  ;  and  by  no  means  to 
kill  the  animal  until  it  is  pad  a  doubt  whether 
it  is  mad  or  not. 

If  we  are  called  to  a  patient  who  has  been 
recently  bit,  our  firft  attention  fliould  be  to 
waih  and  cleanfe  the  wound  from  the  poifonous 
ilaver,  as  expeditioufly  as  can  be,  and  to  en- 
large it  freely  by  the  knife  or  actual  cautery ; 
or  what  may  be  produftive  of  more  fuccefs,  if 
it  is  practicable,  to  cut  out  the  piece ;  after 
which  to  promote  the  difcharge  as  lono-  as 
poffible.  Mercurial  frictions  are  generally  em- 
ployed, fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  falivation 
for  three  or  four  weeks ;  but  "our  chief  de- 
pendance  fhould  reft  on  keeping  up  the  dif- 
charge from  the  wound,  which  fhould  by  no 
means  be  let  to  heal  for  a  coniiderable  length 
of  time.  If,  unfortunately,  any  fymptoms  of 
the  hydrophobia  appear,  the  defperate  fitua- 
tion  of  the  patient  Ihould  not  deter  us  from 
attempting  to  relieve  him.  Some  blood  may 
be  taken  from  his  arm-j  if  the  ftate  of  his  pulfe 
I  feems 
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feems  to  require  it ;  clyfters  of  milk  and  water, 
&c.  ihould  be  frequently  adminiflered  :  cin- 
nabar combined  with  mufk,  mercurial  fric- 
tions;  vin.  ?ntimon.  Huxham.  and  tind:.  the- 
baic, where  great  reHlelTnefs  prevails  ;  or  the 
extract,  thebaic,  in  pills,  may  be  occafionally 
given,  and  the  warm  bath  frequently  ufed. 
I  Ihould  imagine,  that  if  the  part  bit  were 
healed,  laying  it  open  by  the  knife  or  cautery 
might  be  found  ufeful. 

In  the  cure  of  all  wounds  the  furgeon  fhould 
particularly  attend  to  the  patient's  habit  of 
body,  and  ufual  courfe  of  life,  as  they  will 
diredt  him  in  prefcribing  a  fuitable  regimen, 
and  regulating  the  refl  of  the  non-naturals, 
matters  of  the  utmoft  confequence  in  the  treats 
ment  of  all  wounds. 
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NOTE    L 

Preface,   (*) 

THERE  appears  (o  much  candour  and 
fimplicity  in  his  manner  of  relating  why 
he  adopted  a  contrary  method  of  treating  gun- 
Ihot  wounds  to  that  which  then.prevailed,  that 
I  thought  it  might  fatisfy  curiofity  to  give  it 
here,  tranflated  from  his  own  words.  He  fays, 
I  had  not  as  yet  feen  the  method  of  applying 
the  firft  dreiling  to  gun-lhot  wounds ;  it  is 
true,  I  had  read  in  John  of  Vigo,  that  gun- 
ihot  wounds  were  poifonous,  on  account  of 
the  powder ;  and  for  their  cure  he  ordered 
them  to  be  cauterized  with  oil  of  elder  boiling 
hot,  with  which  Ihould  be  mixed  a  little  the- 
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riaca;   and  that  I  miglit  not  be  miflaken  in 
the  manner  of  ufing  the  faid  oil,  knowing  that 
it  would  give  the  patient  extreme  pain,  I  had, 
a  mind,  before  I  applied  it,  to  fee  how  the  other 
fureeons  did  at  the  firft  dreffins;,  which  was  to 
apply  the  faid  oil  as  boiling  hot  as  poffible  to 
the  wound  with  tents  and  fetons ;   fo  I  took 
the  courage  to  do  as  they  did.     At  lad  my  oil 
"was  out,   and  I  was   obliged  to  apply  in  its 
place  a  digeftive  made  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
oil  of  rofes,  and  turpentine,     I  could  not  well 
iieep  all  night,  fearing  that,  through  the  want 
of  cauterizing,  I  ihould  find  thofe  wounded, 
to  whom  I  did  not  apply  the  oil,  dead,  poifoned, 
which  made  me  vific  them  in  the  morning  very 
early  ;  when,  bepond  my  expecftation,  I  found 
thofe  to  whom  I  applied  the  digeftive  feel  lefs 
pain,  and  their  wounds  without  inflammation 
or  tumour,   having  flept  tolerably  well  during 
the  night.     The  others,   to  whom    the  faid 
boiling  oil  was  applied,  I  found  feverilh,  with 
great  pain  and  tumour  about  their  wounds. 
From  thence  I  refolved  never  more  fo  cruelly 
to  burn  the  poor  gun-lhot  wounded  patients. 
Vide  his  works  in  fol.   p.  1 19B. 
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N  O  T  E    II. 

Sect.  I.  p.  17.  (f) 

R.  Haller,  in  examining  the  circulation 
in  the  mefentery  of  a  live  frog,   has 
found,   as  he  fays,  that  '^  ofcillation  is  almoir 
the  conftant  efFeft  of  the  abatement  of  the 
motion  of  the  capillary  arteries.     In  this  flate 
the  blood  goes  and  comes,  and  it  alternately 
follows    its    natural   courfe,    and   retrogrades 
again  towards  the  heart ;   this  fludluation  is 
very  lingular  in  the  places  where  the  artery  is 
divided  :   fometimes  the  blood  of  one  of  the 
branches  prefents  in  flowing  back  an  obflacle 
.to  that  of  the  trunk,  which,  having  a  fuperior 
force,  drives  it  into  its  own  Branch,  or  into 
another ;   from   v/hence  it  flows  back  again 
after  fome  moment's  repofe  :    at  other  times 
one  of  the  branches  poffeflinga  fuperior  force, 
caufes  the  blood  to  flow  back  into  the  other 
through  the  trunk,   or  drives  it  towards  the 
heart  by  the  fame  trunk. 

"  But  a  finer  fight  ftill  is  that  which  the  veins 
exhibit,  communicating  with  each  other,  and 
in  which  the  blood  is  feen  to  move  in  all  poffible 
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diredlions.     From  a  vein  feated  on  the  right, 
it  paffes  through  a  communicating  trunk  placed 
more  to  the  left,  and  the  refiftance  it  meets 
there  caufes  an  ofcillation.     After  that  ofcilla- 
tion  it  defcends  by  this  trunk  on  the  left  to- 
wards the  inteftines,  or  elfe  it  retakes  its  courfe 
by  the  communicating  trunk  in  the  middle. 
Sometimes  on  coming  out  of  that  veflel  it  re- 
turns into  its  natural  diredion,  and  runs  to- 
wards the  heart ;   at  other  times  it  retrogrades 
below  the  infertion  of  the  veflel  of  communi- 
cation.    It  happens  ftill  that  the  motion  be- 
ginning by  a  trunk  on  the  right  near  the  in- 
teftines, the  blood  by  anaftomofis  pafles  into  a 
trunk  placed  on  the  left ;  from  whence  it  re- 
takes its  courfe,  fometimes  towards  the  heart, 
and   fometimes   downwards   towards    the   in- 
teftines ;  or  elfe  it  continues  to  move  in  its 
trunk  towards  the  heart,  following  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  circulation.     Laftly,   we  fee  at 
the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  venous  trunk, 
the  blood  that  returns  from  a  branch  divide 
and  flow  towards  the  heart,  and  partly  towards 
the   inteftines".     Vide   Mem.  fur  le  Mouve- 
ment  du  Sang. 

NOTE 
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NOTE    in. 

Sect.  II.   p.  21.  (•*) 

DR.  Cullen  judicioufly  remarks,  that  fn 
rhe  phlegmon,  the  inflammation  feems 
to  afFed:  efpecially  the  veflels  on  the  internal 
furface  of  the  fkin,  communicating  with  the 
lax  fubjacent  cellular  texture,  whence  a  more 
copious  effufion,  and  that  too  of  ferum  con- 
vertible into  pus,  takes  place.  In  the  ery- 
thema, the  aifedtion  is  of  the  veflels  on  the 
external  furface  of  the  ikin  communicating 
with  the  rete  mucofura,  which  does  not  admit 
of  any  effufion,  but  what  feparates  the  cuticle 
and  gives  occafion  to  the  formation  of  a  blifter, 
while  the  fmaller  lize  of  the  veflels  admits  only 
of  the  effufion  of  a  thin  fluid,  very  feldom 
convertible  into  pus.  Vide  firfl  Lin.  of  the 
Pradt.  of  Phyf.  p.  215. 
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NOTE    IV. 

Sect.  II.  p.  35.   (*) 

I  HAVE  met  with,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
a  fenfible  memoir  on  opening  critical  tumours, 
hy  a  Mr.  Acrell,  which  would  feem  to  dif- 
prove  this  general  axiom  ;  but  it  mull  be  con- 
lideredj  that  thofe  cafes  which  terminated  fo 
unfortunately,  occurred  in  a  crouded  hofpital, 
where,  from  the  foulnefs  of  the  air,  and  feveral 
other  concurring  circumftances,  the  event  mull 
ever  be  extremely  precarious,  even  after  open- 
ing any  large  eollecflions  of  matter.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abftradt  of  it. 

In  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  in  the 
year  1743,  a  violent  putrid  fever  raged  in  that 
part  of  the  French  army  which  returned  from 
the  expedition  into  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  a  very  fevere  winter,  a 
tertian  fever  in  the  fpring,wantof  provifions  in 
fummer,  bad  attendance,  and  continual  fatigue. 
No  fooner  had  they  reached  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  were  come  to  a  ftate  of  reft,  tran- 
quility, and  good  attendance  in  the  camp-hofpi- 

talsg 
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tals,  biit  fwellings  Ihewed  themfelves  behind 
their  ears,  under  their  arms,  and  in  other  parts  : 
and  apparently  with  a  very  good  effeQ:  towards 
their  recovery.  To  accelerate  the  excretions, 
I  at  firfl  treated  all  in  the  hofpital,  under  my 
care,  according  to  the  common  method,  pro- 
moting the  tumours,  opening  them  when  ripe, 
and  cleanfing  and  evacuating  them.  But  all 
that  was  done  by  the  firit  opening  was  only  the 
difcharge  of  the  pus ;  moft  of  them  dying  be- 
twixt the  fourth  and  eighth  day  after  the  open- 
ing. This  mifcarriage  with  fuch  a  multitude 
of  patients  gave  me  an  infinite  concern,  that  I 
determined  to  deviate  from  the  common  courfe 
of  pracflice. 

I.  I  obferved^  that  before  the  appearance  of 
thefe  fwellings  the  patients  had  all  the  fymp- 
toms  incident  to  fuch  fevers.  2*  That  as 
thefe  fwellings  appeared  and  increafed,  the 
fymptoms  diminifhed.  3.  That  when  they  were 
quite  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  opened^  the  patients 
found  themfelves  beft.  4.  Upon  being  opened 
the  patients  relapfed,  the  fymptoms  returnedj, 
and  mofl  of  them  died  within  eight  days  after. 
5.  If  the  tumours  were  left  unopened  for  a 
whole  week,  the  patients  found  no  manner  of 
inconveniency  from  them.  6.  Among  the  num- 
H  ber 
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ber  of  patients  this  month,  above  a  thoufand 
bad  fwellings,  which,  notwithftanding  the  ap- 
plication of  fuppuratives  immediately  after  their 
appearance,  and  though  with  a  fludluation  of 
matter,  yet  difperfed;  the  patients  foon  after 
bad  a  loofenefs,  with  a  mixture  of  pus  in  their 
f^ces,  their  faliva  was  phlegmatic,  at  their 
noftrils  they  voided  a  fanious  matter,  and 
they  got  fafely  over  the  difeafe.  7.  That  the 
opened  tumours  foonefl  dried  up,  which  was 
followed  by  a  violent  burning.  8.  That  in 
thofe  who  had  fuch  fwellings,  and,  inftead  of 
attendance,  had  been  continually  carried  in  the 
waggons,  the  matter  had  diflributed  itfelf,  and 
the  cuticula  fubfided.  Thefe  alfo  recovered, 
but  not  perfedtly;  being  a  long  time  after 
fubjedt  to  ailments,  and  chiefly  the  phthyfic. 

Thefe  obfervations  convinced  me  that  the 
vital  powers  fecreted  the  morbid  humours 
through  the  above-mentioned  tubercles,  and 
carried  them  to  the  glands  near  the  ears,  arm- 
pits, and  other  parts,  where  they  ftagnated, 
diffolving  the  ends  of  the  veins,  and  the  pin- 
guinous  vefficles  thereabouts,  into  a  liquid  pus, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  mere  impulfe  of  na- 
ture, were  conveyed  to  the  fecretory  veflels  or 
glands  in  the  nofe,  gums,  throat,  and  inteilines; 

but 
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but  in  moft,  as  the  event  manlfefled,  by  no 
means  fuffered  the  external  air  to  mix  with  the 
pus  in  the  opened  tumours.  My  inference  was, 
that  nofwelling  of  this  kind  was  to  be  opened^ 
but  entirely  left  to  the  vital  powers,  fupported 
by  a  generous  aliment,  to  feparate  and  ripen 
the  pus,  without  any  aid  of  fuppuratives,  or 
without   cathartics    to    arreft   their   progrefs. 
Upon  their  growing  ripe  for  opening,  I  imme- 
diately began  to  purge  the  patients  with  a  po- 
tion of  rhubarb,  Calabrian  manna,  and  Epfonl 
falts  :    I  carefully  attended  to  its  efFed:^  and 
found,  after  the  fecond   or  third  purge,  the 
difcharges  by  flool  to   confift  of  a  purulent 
ilime.     This  procefs,  contrary  to  exped:ation, 
flrengthened  the  patient,  the   pus  decreafed, 
the  fwellings  gradually  difappeared,  and  the 
far  greatefl  number  recovered. 


N  O  T  E    V. 

Sect.  II.   p.  35.  (f) 

OF  the  many  cafes  of  this  kind  I  have  feeti 
terminate  fatally,  and  w^here  fcarifica-' 
tion  certainly  precipitated  the  parts  into  a  Hate 
of  mortification,  I  Ihall  here  mention  the  fol» 

lowing* 

H  2  Janufiry 
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January  the  1 6th,  1776. 

A  man  aged  thirty-fix  was  received  into  the 
hofpital :  he  had  a  cough  and  an  afthmatic  af- 
fediion  as  long  as  he  remembered.  He  was  a 
hard  drinker  of  fpirits.  Two  months  before, 
he  got  a  cold  ;  a  great  difficulty  of  breathing 
fucceeded,  and  he  became  all  over  anafarcous. 
His  legs,  which  were  extremely  fwelled,  red, 
and  tenfe,  were  fcarified  by  a  furgeon,  two  days 
before  he  came  in.  On  examination,  I  found 
he  had  made  the  fcarifications  more  than  half 
an  inch  long.  His  right  foot  was  completely 
gangrened,  and  a  large  mortified  Hough  covered 
the  left.  The  man  breathed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  made  but  very  little  urine.  Pills  of 
foap,  gum  ammoniac,  and  vitriolated  tartar, 
were  ordered  him,  with  the  infuf.  amar.  and 
fpirit.  nitr.  dulcis;  antifeptic  fomentations 
were  applied  to  his  legs,  and  the  ftrong-beer 
pultice.  He  had  no  favourable  change,  and 
died  the  25th.  Before  he  died,  the  flench 
from  his  legs,  which  were  completely  mortified, 
was  infupportable. 

In  anafarcous  fwellings,  that  are  generally 
throughout  the  body,  where  the  thighs,  fcrotum 
and  legs,  are  often  prodigioufly  enlarged, 
pundures  made  tranfverfely  frequently  fucceed 

extremely 
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extremely  well  in  unloading  the  cellular  fyftem, 
provided  the  legs  have  no  painful  inflamma- 
tory tenfion. 


NOTE    VL 

SscT,  IIL  p.  47.  (*) 

THE  following  is  a  fatal  inftance  of  the 
great  danger  in  deferring  too  long  the 
opening  colledions  of  matter,  the  confequence 
of  fevers. 

November,  i777» 
I  was  fent  for  to  Thomas-ftreet,    to  fee  a 

Mrs. ,  aged  twenty-eight.     She   had 

been  brought  to  bed  about  three  weeks  and 
fome  days.     The  account  I  had  of  her  cafe 
was  as  follows :  Ihe  came  five  weeks  before 
her  time,  had  a  fhedding  for  three.days  before 
her  delivery,  which  was  efFedted  by  turning 
the  child.     Two  days  after  fhe  took  a  pain  in. 
her  right  leg,  which  after  fixed  in  her  knee, 
accompanied  with  a  rapid  miliary  fever.  There 
■were  three  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  attended 
her  in  the  beginning  :   her  lungs  feem.ing  to 
them  much  engaged,   they  bled  her,  bliftered 
her  on  the  back,  and  after  on  the  knee.     I 
Relieve  it  was  in  the  fourth  week  of  her  illnefs 
H  3  I  firft 
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I  firfl  faw  her,  along  with  a  phyfician  of  emU 
nence ;  and  her  fituation  appeared  to  me  as 
follows  ; 

She  had  a  rapid  light  pulfe,  a  hedic  look, 
was  generallyfweating,  and  feme  days  purging; 
for  three  days  before  we  faw  her,  fhe  had  irre- 
gular Ihiverings,  followed  by  an  exacerbation 
of  the  fever;  ihe  had  a  troublefome  cough, 
but  fpit  up  nothing  but  a  frothy  mucus.  On 
examining  the  knee  I  found  it  vaftly  enlarged^ 
and  painful  to  the  touch  ;  the  leg  and  foot 
cedematous.  On  touching  a  little  above  the 
patella  I  found  a  fenfible  fiuduation,  which 
feemed  to  lie  deep. 

In  confultation,  I  propofed  inflantly  making 
an  incifion  to  give  exit  to  the  matter;  but  to 
this  the  dodtor  objected,  faying,  that  to  him 
the  fluctuation  was  by  no  means  perceptible  ; 
that  the  touch  was  very  fallacious ;  and  that 
he  had  feen  tumours  about  the  articulations 
opened,  and  no  matter  follow.  His  advice  was^ 
to  apply  the  bread  and  milk  pultice,  admi- 
iiifter  a  paregoric  at  night,  and  wait  the  event 
for  fome  time.  I  own  I  reludlantly  acquiefced, 
as  the  woman  laboured  under  the  fymptoms  of 
a  reabforption  of  matter ;  and  that,  notwith- 
llaiiding  the  touch  is  fallacious,  yet  when  cor- 

.    roborated 
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roborated  by  the  above  fymptoms,  and  the 
woman's  alarming  fituat-on,  a  fmall  incifion, 
if  even  we  were  miftaken,  would  have  been 
certainly  prudent,  as  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  arriculation,  and  could  not  be  pro- 
dud:ive  ot  any  extraordinary  degree  of  danger. 
However,  the  dodtor  was  politive,  and  his 
mode  of  treatment  adopted.  The  woman  ra- 
pidly loft  ground  every  day,  and  all  her  fymp- 
toms increafed. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  from  the  time 
of  our  attendance,  when  the  woman  feemed 
really  near  exhaufted,   I  believe  he  perceived 
he  was  wrong,   and  confented  to  my  opening 
the  tumour  at  its  moft  prominent  part,  which 
was  interiorly,   and  a  little  above  the  right 
knee.    On  the  incifion's  being  made,  an  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  matter  was  difcharged ;  and 
having   fufEciently  extended   the   incifion,   I 
found  the  matter  had  detached  t^e  mufcles  all 
round  from  the  crureus.    Having  drefled  her 
lightly  up,  I  ordered  her  a  ftrong  decodtion 
of  the  bark,  drefled  her  twice  a  day,   and  at 
every  dreffing   there  was  a  great   difcharge. 
After  fome  days  I  ordered  her  the  bark  in 
powder,  with  a  little  powder  of  cinnamon,  to 
be  taken  in  the  decodion,  or  claret,  or  in  both. 
H  4  Jellies^, 
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Jellies,  Seltzer  water,  efFervefcent  draughts, 
and  every  thing  that  would  quiet,  or  fit  on  her 
Itomach,  was  tried;  but  ftill  the  he6:ic  heats, 
fvveats,  &c.  kept  up,   and  no  appetite. 

About  ten  days  from  the  firft  inclfion,  a  large 
collection  of  matter  formed  interiorly,  where 
we  take  off  a  leg,  to  which  I  gave  fufficient 
exit.  The  leg  and  foot  were  vaflly  oedematous. 
She  ftill  continued,  fince  I  firft  faw  her,  to  get 
forty  4rppsof  tindt.  thebaic,  in  a  draught  every 
night.   »The  knee  continued,  on  the  leaft  mo- 
tion,  exceffively  painful,   and    the   difcharge 
great,  and  generally  oily,   and  Ihe  perceived 
the  bones  greet.     She  becarne  weaker  every 
day ;  and  three  days  before  Ihe  died  Ihe  was 
feized  with  fevere  jrregular  Ihiverings,  colli- 
quative  fweats,   purging,    a    bilious   puking, 
and  fcarcely  could   retain  any  thing  on  her 
itorpach.     Her  fenfes  were  generally  perfedt ; 
and  flie  died  to  the  laft  degree  exhaufted,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  week  from  the 
tjme  of  her  delivery. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  poor  woman's 
cafe  we  can  perceive  a  feries  of  miftakes  ;  for 
in  miliary  fevers  fucceeding  child-bed,  we  have 
feldom  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  bleeding, 
pf  can  do  it  without  the  utmoft  hazard  to  the 

patient's 
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patient's  life.  If  this,  in  general,  holds  good, 
here,  where  the  wonian  fuilained  a  great  he- 
morrhage before  delivery,  its  good  efFed:s  mufi: 
b€  extremely  doubtful.  That  inquietude  and 
anxiety  about  the  pr^cordia,  too  often  miflaken 
for  peripneumonia  fymptoms,  are  the  conftant 
attendants  on  eruptive  fevers,  and  we  fliould 
he  very  attentive  to  diftinguifh.  At  the  latter 
end  of  thofe  fevers,  depofitions  of  matter  are 
often  thrown  on  the  extremities,  and  generally 
near  the  articulations,  often  unattended  with 
that  previous  degree  of  inflammation  corre- 
fponding  to  fuch  a  quantity  of  matter;  and 
v/e  IJiould  be  careful  to  give  it  immediate 
exit. 

In  this  cafe  the  woman  laboured,  fome  days 
before  I  firft  faw  her,  under  the  fymptoms  of 
a  re-abforption  of  matter,  which  nature  threw 
off  to  put  a  favourable  termination  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  It  was  an  unpardonable  miftake  to  op- 
pofe  my  letting  it  out ;  for  white  fwellings  of 
the  knee,  which  the  dodor  alledged  to  have 
feen  opened  with  very  bad  confequences,  and 
critical  tranllations  about  it,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent :  the  firll  requires  deliberation ;  the 
fecond  admits  of  no  delay.  I  have  flrongreafons 
|o  incline  me  to  believe,  that,  had  the  matter 

been 
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been  let  out  on  our  firft  feeing  her,  Ihe  would 
have  recovered;  and  its  not  being  done  until, 
by  its  continual  re-abforption,  it  broke  down 
the  craffis  of  her  humours,  and  in  all  appear^ 
ance  deflroyed  the  capfple  of  the  joint,  and  got 
under  the  patella,  which  articulation  became 
carious,  left  no  refourcebut  amputation,  which 
ihe  would  not  hear  of,  and  which,  every  thing 
confidered,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
proved  unfuccefsful. 

I  Ihall  here  add  the  two  following  cafes  ; 
the  firft  prefents  a  rare  inflance  of  a  tranflation 
of  matter,  in  confequence  of  a  pleurify ;  the 
fecond  fhews,  that  from  incifions,  which  are 
but  juft  fufficient  to  give  free  exit  to  the  matter, 
we  may  procure  every  advantage  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  reafonably  expedt  a  fuperior  degree 

of  fuccefs. 

May  the  27th,  1776, 

George  Smith,  aged  between  thirty  and 
forty,  a  flrong  man,  was  brought  to  the  hofpi? 
tal,  apparently  dying.  The  account  his  friends 
gave  me  of  his  dilbrder  was  as  follows  ;  that, 
three  weeks  before,  he  was  feized  with  a  pleu- 
rify, the  pain  entirely  in  his  right  fide.  He 
was  bled  feven  times,  purged,  &c.  feemed 
to  recover,  and  got  up  at  the  end  of  a  week, 
when  he  took  a  purging,  attended  with  a  te- 

nelip.us  I 
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nefmus;  he  had  all  along  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing: there  now  appeared  a  vaft  enlargement 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  fcrotum,  and  as  he  had 
an  hernia  ever  lincehe  remembered;  thofe  who 
attended  him  imputed  the  fwelling  to  it.  He 
continued  fo  until  the  time  he  came  to  the 
hofpital, 

The  man  now  feemed  to  me  to  be  dying ; 
but  being  extremely  defirous  of  having  fome- 
thing  done  for  him,  I  made  an  incifion  the 
whole  length  of  the  tumour,  and  let  out  a  great 
deal  of  thin  matter,  and  a  coiled-up  piece  of 
cellular  membrane,  refembling  the  tefticle  : 
the  matter  lay  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  teftis, 
and  the  hernial  fack  appeared  above.  He  got 
no  relief  by  the  operation,  his  difficulty  of 
breathing  increaled,  and  he  died  next  day  per- 
fedly  in  his  fenfes. 


DISSECTION. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  in  the  right  cavity 
was,  I  am  fure,  between  two  and  three  pints 
of  matter,  which  feemed  to  diffolve  the  greater 
part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs,  the  ragged 
remains  of  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  pleura; 

the 
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the  left  was  not  engaged.  The  heart  was  pale, 
foft,  and  empty.  On  examining  the  fcrotum, 
I  found  the  pus  had  been  collected  in  the  tu- 
aica  vaginalis  teftis,  and  the  tefticle  extremely 
fmall.  The  hernial  fack  was  fmooth  and  po- 
Jiihed,  and  confiderably  thickened,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  fpermatic 
chord,  and  round  about ;  no  part  of  the  in- 
teiline  or  omentum  was  in  it,  but  the  firft  ap- 
peared at  the  ring,  which  was  extremely  di- 
lated and  thin. 

Charles  Tyrrel,  aged  twenty-three,  a  robuft, 
Jiealthy  man,  from  fufFering  much  by  fifhing 
at  fea,  was  feized  with  a  fevere  fever,  and  had 
no  medical  afljftance  for  fixteen  days ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  there  fuddenly  appeared  a 
large  tumour  round  his  left  thigh,  flretching 
up  the  buttock :  it  was  lanced,  bijt  not  fuffi- 
cient  exit  given  to  the  matter. 

The  next  day,  January  the  2d,  1775,  he 
was  carried  to  the  hofpital ;  I  found  him  much 
emaciated,  a  quick,  fmall  pulfe.  On  ex- 
amining his  thigh,  fomething  like  a  torn  pla- 
centa appeared  at  the  orifice  :  I  put  my  finger 
in,  and  found  all  that  fide  up  to  the  buttock 
liollow.     1  immediately  dilated  up  and  down 

fufficientlji 
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fufficiently,  fo  as  to  give  free  exit  to  the  mat- 
ter; and  extraded  a  great  deal  of  that  fub- 
ftance,  which  Teemed  to  be  the  cellular  mem- 
brane putrid,  and  a  quantity  of  ichor.  There 
was  another  abfcefs  under  the  redius  near  the 
patella,  which  I  opened,  and  found  fome  laud- 
able matter  in  it.  He  took  two  drachms  of 
the  bark  every  two  hours  in  port,  and  had 
broth,   &c.    allowed  him. 

Next  day  his  pulfe  was  not  fo  quick ;  he 
was  much  better.  The  fanies  was  wafhed  out 
of  that  great  cavity  with  an  injediion  of  barley- 
water  and  honey. 

The  6':h  the  right  knee  was  much  enlarged, 
and  very  painful ;  and  throughout  the  joint, 
which  was  vaftly  dillended,  there  was  a  mani* 
feft  fluftuation.  As  I  apprehended  it  to  be  a 
coUedtion  of  acrid  linovia,  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity to  be  abforbed,  I  punftured  it  with  a  lan- 
cet laterally  and  fuperiorly,  and  evacuated  near 
half  a  pint  of  the  linovia,  partly  thin,  and 
partly  in  lumps,  like  jelly,  of  a  purulent  cafl. 
I  applied  thick  compreiTes  dipped  in  Goulard's 
vegetal  water,  and  rolled  up  the  knee  with 
the   figare-of-eight  bandage. 

Next  day,  the  7th,  he  was  better,  and  the 
knee  feemed  perfectly  well,  and  moved  with- 
out 
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out  pain:  the  drefiing  was  renewed;  the  thigh 
of  the  other  fide  better;  the  difcharge  lefs, 
and  more  purulent ;  he  llept  tolerably  well^ 
and  took  nourilhment;  his  pulfe^  though  very 
quick,  was  yet  fuller.  The  bark,  he.  was 
continued.     The  Sth,  no  change. 

The  9th,  refted  but  badly,  and  feemed 
weaker,  and  his  pulfe  much  fmailer  and  quicker* 
1  dilated  up  to  the  buttock,  as  the  matter 
relied  there.  His  medicines  not  changed^ 
The  loth  and  nth,  his  pulfe  much  better^ 
and  the  difcharge  lefs.  The  12th  ftill  better^ 
and  flept  tolerably  at  night ;  little  or  no  dif- 
charge from  the  thigh  ;  and  of  the  knee  no' 
complaint,  or  fulnefs.  No  change  in  the  treat- 
ment. The  13th,  no  change,  except  his  pulfe 
a  little  quicker.  The  14th,  15th,  and  i6thj 
growing  better  ;  the  difcharge  very  little,  and 
getting  ftrength  every  day,  and  the  knee  very 
well,   but  weak. 

The  3 ill,  the  incifion  was  near  being  ci- 
catrized, and  he  able  to  get  up,  and  getting 
flefh.  He  left  the  hofpital  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary, having  very  little  weaknefs  or  flifFnefs  in 
the  knee,  but  was  getting  forward  every  day, 
and  became  quite  well. 

Of 
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Of  the  cafes  that  fall  under  a  furgeon's  care, 
there  are  none  which  require  a  more  ferious 
deliberation  how  to  aft,  than  where  an  opening 
is  to  be  made  into  the  articulation,  Gouch. 
defcribes  a  colledlion  of  the  liquor  of  the  mu- 
cous glands  lying  under  the  redlus  mufcle  of 
the  thigh  ;  which,  if  I  remember  right  what 
he  fays,  might  be  taken  for  fuch  a  cafe  as  is 
under  review.  But  here  the  fluctuation  through 
the  joint  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt. 

As  I  could  not  reafonably  expedt  the  ab- 
forption  of  fo  large  a  quantity  of  finovia,  and 
the  patient's  being  fo  debilitated  and  extenu- 
ated by  pain,  not  admitting  of  any  delay,  if  I 
did  not  make  a  pundture,  this  purulent  fino- 
via  would  corrode  the  ligaments  and  articular 
cartilages,  and  an  anchylolis  would  be  the 
bell  event  that  could  be  expefted.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  large  incifion  waS  made,  the  air 
would  be  let  into  the  articulation,  and  irrita- 
tion,, inflammation,  and  a  fubfequent  fuppu- 
ration  fucceed. 

In  thofe  cafes  a  pundure  with  a  fine  lanceE 
occafions  no  additional  irritation,  the  joint  is 
freed  from  the  diflending  acrid  lino  via,  and 
a  happy  event  is,  as  far  as  I  have  feen,  the 
confequence :  v/hereas,  by  the  contrary  mode 

of 
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of  treatment,  the  lofs  of  both  limb  and  life  is 
not  unfrequentrf 


N  O  T  £    VIL 
Sect.  III.   p.  50.  (*) 

I  HAVE  met  the  two  following  remarkable 
inftances  of  this,  and  where  the  adminr- 
flration  of  mercury  in  the  beginning  feemed 
to  aggravate  every  fymptom. 

June,  1778. 

A  young  boy,  aged  between  iixteen  and 
feventeen,  had  a  large  bubo,  attended  with  a 
virulent  running  and  phymofis.  The  bubo 
was  opened  by  cauftic,  and  he  took  a  variety 
of  mercurials  internally  for  two  months  before 
he  came  into  the  hofpital ;  during  which  time 
the  whole  groin  came  to  be  engaged  in  one 
putrid  ulcer,   extremely  irritable. 

I  began  with  mercurial  fridtions  on  the  leg 
and  thigh  of  that  fide,  which  was  the  left,  a 
drachm  only  at  a  time,  and  gave  him  a  de- 
coction of  the  bark  at  the  fame  time.  But,  far 
from  any  amendment,  after  three  weeks  treat- 
ment, and  applying  various  topical  applica- 
tions. 
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tions^  the  ulcer  extended,  with  no  other  dif- 
charge  but  a  thin  putrid  ichor,   attended  with 
great  pain,  want  of  reft,  but  when  recourfe 
jl'  was  had  to  opiates.     I  found  that  he  was  al- 

"  ways  remarkably  worfe  after  rubbing.  He  did 

not  fpit,  and  was,  to  the  laft  degree,  exhaufled. 
I  had  him  wafhed  out,  and  put  into  a  clean 
bed,  gave  him  a  gentle  laxative,  and  put  him 
entirely  on  the  bark,  with  a  generous  regimen. 
From  the  moment  mercurials  were  left  off,  he 
gained  ground  every  day  ;  that  vail  putrid  fore 
began  to  fuppurate,  and  gradually  to  clear, 
and  his  appetite,  flelh,  and  ftrength,  to  return  ; 
fo  that,  in  about  four  weeks,  it  was  contracted 
to  the  breadth  of  a  crown,  of  a  clean  fore.  He 
had  a  purulent  running  from  the  urethra. 

I  now  again  began  with  the  fridions,  which 
had  the  defired  efre<fl:,  and  after  rubbing  in  a- 
bout  two  ounces  of  the  ointment,  -at  a  drachm 
a  time,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  leave  the  ho- 
fpital  well,  and  go  into  the  country. 

July,  1778, 
A  young  man,  aged  twenty-feven,  came  into 
the  hofpital ;  for  four  weeks  before,  he  had  a 
venereal  complaint,  viz.  a  running,  and  a  bubo 
in  each  groin.  I  took  him  in,  and,  after  the 
wfual  preparation,  I  began  by  rubbing  in  two 
I  drachms 
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drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  every  fecond 
night.     After  ten  or  twelve  days  rubbing  he 
gained  no  ground,  was  quite  reftlefs,  and  could 
not  fleep  at  night.     There  appeared  a  deep 
flucftuation  in  both  the  buboes  :   a  cauftic  was 
applied,  and  the  matter  let  out,  and  the  fric- 
tions continued,  but  with  no  advantage ;  for 
the  apertures  made  by  the  cauftic  degeiierated 
into  large  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  the  glands 
of  the  groin  were  expofed,  being  diverted  of 
their  furrounding  cellular  membranes  and  they 
appeared  as  large  as  chefnuts,  which  kept  up 
a  conftant  irritation,  attended  by  a  thin,  acrid 
difcharge,  hediic  heats,  no  fleep,  and  conftant 
pain.     I  tied  four  or  five  of  them  up  with  a 
waxed  ligature,  and  they  fell  off  in  fome  days. 
As  the  fridtions  increafed  the  flougby  difpo- 
fitions  of  the  parts,   pain,  &c.  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  I  had  him  waihed  out,  and  gave 
him  the  bark  both  in  powder  and  decodtion, 
and  had  him  fupported  with  jellies,  broths,  &c. 
opiates  were  adminiftered  as  occafion  required. 
He  was  fo  reduced  as  to  become  a  mere  idiot, 
and  difcharged  every  thing  under  him.     His 
hips   and  back   had   gangrenous    efcbars   on 
them.     However,  at  length  things  took  a  fa- 
vourable turn^  andp  notwithflandmg  the  muf- 

cls» 
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cles  were  all  bare  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  yet  a  laudable  fuppuration  took  place; 
he  gained  ftrength  and  flefh,  and  the  fores 
contrad:ed  into  a  narrow  compafs. 

At  the  end  of  three  months,  when  the  fores- 
were  near  cicatrized,  I  began  to  rub  hirtj  witk 
a  drachm  of  mercurial  ointment  every  third 
night ;  but  when  he  was  about  ten  days  rub- 
bing, he  began  to  fpit  blood,  and  got  a 
cough,  and  a  pain  and  flraitnefs  in  his  breafl, 
I  immediately  got  him  wafhed  out  and  purged, 
gave  him  an  eledtary  of  nitre  and  conferve  of 
rofes,  and,  after  the  fpitting  of  blood  fub- 
fided,  put  him  on  a  miik  diet,  with  a  de- 
codtion  of  the  bark,  and  fent  him  into  the 
country,  ftrongly  inclining  to  a  hedlic ;  but 
he  foon  after  recovered  his  former  Hate  of 
health. 

I  have  reafon  to  imagine,  thaf  the  matter  in ' 
the   buboes,  which  formed   very  deep,  had, 
before  it  came  forward  enough  to  be  let  out> 
deftroyed  the   cellular  membrane   round  the 
glands,  which  left  them  fo  expofed. 

I  have  ever  experienced,  in  a  variety  of  ve- 
nereal cafes,  that  perfifting  in  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury,  after  a  certain  time,  rather  tends  to  ag- 
gravate every  fympto^ii.     There  are  fome  of 
1  2  thole 
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thofe  complaints,  notwithllanding  all  our  en- 
deavourSj  will  grow  worfe  every  day  for  fome'' 
time ;  after  which,  even  if  they  were  left  to 
nature,  they  gradually  become  better.  The 
adminiftering  the  fridiions  latterly,  I  do  not 
doubt,  was  the  occafion  of  this  man's  fpitting 
blood ;  although  he  did  not  rub  more  than 
three  drachms  during  the  ten  days.  But  he 
was  before  fubjed:  to  a  fpitting  of  blood,  which 
he  concealed  from  me  during  his  illnefs. 


NOTE    VIII. 
Sect.  IV.  p.  56.  (f) 

THE   following   inftance   will,  in   fome 
meafure,  Ihew  what  fuccefs  we  may  ex- 
pert from  this  method  of  treatment. 

OtStober  the  25th,  1777. 
A  man,  aged  between  thirty  and  forty,  who 
had  been  for  more  than  a  year  fubjedt  to  a 
conftant  defire  of  making  water,  and  piffing 
blood  at  times,  often  came  to  the  hofpital  for 
advice.  I  once  introduced  the  catheter,  but 
difcovered  nothing  that  could  lead  to  the  know- 
lege  of  the  caufe.     He  took  a  pain  and  fwell- 

ing 
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ing  of  his  left  leg  and  thigh  :  in  two  days  af- 
ter, he  was  carried  to  the  hofpital. 

When  I  faw  him,  the  leg  and  thigh  feemed 
to  have  an  inflammatory  oedema,  and  about  the 
toes  had  a  gangrenous  appearance.  I  ordered 
a  boiled  bread  and  milk  pultice,  with  oil,  to 
the  leg,  and  gave  a  grain  of  opium  every  two 
hours,  or  an  equivalent  of  Huxham's  antimo- 
nial  wine,  with  tinft.  thebaic.  The  next  day 
half  the  foot  was  completely  gangrened,  but 
he  was  ealier.  The  day  after,  the  whole  foot 
was  gangrened,  and  the  third  morning  he  was 
dead. 

It  was  on  Mr.  Pott's  recommendation  this 
method  was  iried ;  the  only  advantage  pro- 
cured was,  to  keep  the  man  eafy.  It  was  a 
bad  cafe ;  and  although  I  cannot  fay  I  enter- 
tain any  great  opinion  of  the  method,  yet 
this  inftance  would  not  prejudice  me  much 
againft  it, 


NOTE 
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N  O  T  E    IX. 

Sect.  IV.  p.  59.   (*) 

TH  E  follov/ing  cafe  Ihews,  that  it  is  fel- 
dom  prudent  to  leave  gangrened  limbs, 
after  the  line  of  fuppuration  is  formed,  to  fall 
offof  themfelves. 

06lober  the  aoth,  1777. 

A  fine  girl,  aged  between  eight  and  nine, 
playing  on  a  car,  had  her  right  arm  engaged 
between  the  rungs  as  the  car  was  going,  and 
it  was  broke  about  an  inch  and  an  half  above 
the  elbow ;  the  bone  protruded  anteriorly,  I 
believe,  for  a  fmail  wound  was  made,  which 
bled  a  good  deal :  a  young  man  bound  up  the 
arm  extremely  tight.  All  this  happened  on 
Monday. 

On  Tuefday  {he  was  brought  to  the  hofpital, 
and  in  the  evening  I  faw  her.  The  fore-arm 
vvas  quite  livid  and  cold,  the  circulation  having 
entirely  ceafed  in  it;  a  quantity  of  bloody  fe- 
rum  came  from  the  wound,  which  was  drelTed 
with  a  fmall  pledgit;  the  common  fomenta^ 
tion,  with  vinegar,  crude  fal  ammoniac,  and 
ibme  fpirits,  were  immediately  got  ready;>  and 
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flie  was  ordered  to  be  inceflantly  fluped  all 
night ;  fifteen  drops  of  tindt.  thebaic,  was  pre- 
fcribed  for  night.  As  ihe  was  this  day  brought 
from  the  country,  ten  miles  off,  we  judged 
nothing  more  was  requifite  for  the  prefent. 

On  Wednefday  I  found  Ihe  had  pafled  a  to- 
lerable night  J  the  arm  was  fomewhat  warm, 
but  this  I  imputed  to  the  fluping  ;  the  infen- 
fibility  remained  ;  there  was  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  tenfion  above  the  fradture ;  Ihe  was 
not  thirfty,  but  was  refllefs  :  it  was  propofed 
to  dilate  the  wound,  but  to  this  I  objefted,  in 
this  high  itate  of  inflammatory  tenfion  :  fix 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  her  arm  ;  a 
folution  of  manna  and  Rochelle  falts  ordered  to 
be  given  by  fpoonfuls,  to  procure  fome  mo- 
tions ;  the  fluping  to  be  continued.  In  the 
evening  her  fever  was  rather  lefs :  fifteen 
drops  of  tind:.  thebaic,  were  ordered  again  for 
night. 

Thurfday,  on  examining  the  arm,  a  circular 
line  of  fuppuration  could  be  perceived  above 
the  fradlure ;  her  pulfe  was  fofter,  and  her 
ikin  cooler ;  fhe  had  two  or  three  motions  in 
the  night ;  the  fore-arm  was  quite  black  and 
cold :  half  a  drachm  of  the  bark,  in  two  fpoon- 
fuls of  faline  julep,  was  ordered  every  two 
I  4  hours  ; 
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hours ;  the  ftuping  to  be  continued,  and  the 
bread  and  milk  pukice  to  be  applied  to  the 
arm  at  the  line  of  luppuration,  and  the  pare- 
goric as  ufual. 

Friday,  the  line  of  fuppuration  was  more 
perceptible,  and  was  dreffed  with  pledgits  of 
linament ;  the  bark  as  ufual ;  applications  the 
fame  :  the  arm  feemcd  a  good  deal  lefs  tenfe, 
and  a  purulent  ferofity  came  from  the  wound : 
Oat- meal  boiled  in  porter  to  a  pukice,  inflead 
of  the  bread  and  milk,  was  applied  round  itj 
the  fore-arm  wrapped  in  cloths,  dipped  in  fpi- 
rits :  two  flools  were  procured  by  the  folution  : 
the  paregoric  at  night  as  ufual. 

Saturday,  the  fuppuration  more  advanced ; 
the  tenfion  of  the  arm  and  fever  Itili  fub- 
fiding,  ihe  paffed  the  night  tolerably  well : 
thofe  two  days  paft  llie  had  chicken-broth  al- 
lowed her  :    no  change  in  the  treatment. 

On  Sunday  I  found  the  fuppuration  fo  far 
advanced,  that  on  lifting  the  fore-arm,  which 
began  to  be  offenlive,  I  found  it  nearly  fepa* 
rated  at  the  fracture,  and  only  held  by  fome 
of  the  nerves ;  thefe,  and  fome  other  little 
bridles,  I  cut  with  my  fciffars,  and  the  arm 
feparated  at  the  fradture,  leaving  a  ftump  very 
near  clear ;  I  applied  the  common  dreffings, 

an4 
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and  continued  the  bark.  I  was  informed,  that 
Ihe  had  the  chin-cough  for  fix  weeks  before 
the  accident.  I  gave  her  five  drops  of  tincft. 
thebaic,  immediately  on  taking  off  the  arm; 
for  although  flie  felt  no  pain,  nor  loft  a  tea- 
fpoonful  of  blood,  Ihe  was  much  frightened. 

She  went  on  in  the  ufual  v/a}'-,  as  if  Ihe  had 
fuflTered  an  amputation ;  the  bark  was  con- 
tinued ;  but  on  Monday  Ihe  got  no  paregoric, 
as  ihe  coughed  much,  and  expedtorated  little : 
Ihe  pafled  a  very  reftlefs  night,  which  induced 
me  to  give  it,  with  fifteen  drops  of  Huxham*s 
antimonial  wine,  which  agreed  very  well  with 
her. 

The  ftump  ftill  remained  fo  much  enlarged, 
that  the  Ikin  could  not  be  extended  fo  as  to 
favour  a  cicatrization ;  but  nature,  by  a  fecond, 
and  very  abundant  fuppuration,  procured  what 
I  almoft  defpaired  of;  for  it  broke  out,  when 
near  cicatrized,  into  a  large  fordid  ulcer,  very 
painful,  and  attended  with  a  great  difcharge : 
when  by  this  the  ftump  diminiftied  in  thicknefs, 
and  its  furface,  of  qonfequence,  contracted, 
the  fore  began  to  look  well,  and  healed  at  the 
end  of  three  months  from  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident. 

From 
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From  the  difficulty  I  had  in  healing  this 
ilump,  and  the  pain  the  little  girl  fuffered,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  would  be  well  done  to 
amputate  on  the  feparation  of  the  gangrenous 
parts ;  for,  by  the  faving  of  Ikin  in  the  am- 
putation, we  generally  get  the  patient,  com- 
paratively fpeaking,  foon  well ;  but  otherwifc 
the  cicatrization  is  the  work  of  time,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubtful. 

I  differed  the  fore-arm ;  the  mufcles 
feemed  red,  found,  and  firm  ;  nor  could  I 
perceive  any  extravafation  of  moment,  even 
through  the  cellular  membrane ;  the  articula- 
tion of  the  elbow  was  fafe,  but  the  ligaments 
appeared  much  inflamed;  there  remained  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  humerus,  and  there 
was  a  filTure  in  the  external  condyle.  The 
mortification  feemed  the  confequence  rather  of 
a  ceffation  of  the  circulation  in  the  arm,  occa- 
fioned,  perhaps,  by  the  tight  bandage,  than 
from  any  previous  inflammatory  tenfion  or 
extravafation. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    X. 

Sect.  IV.  p.  59.  (f) 

OF  this  the  following  are  remarkable  in- 
fiances. 

December  the  4tli,   1776. 

On  Sunday  evening,  I  was  fent  for  to  fee  a 
man  in  Stoney-Batter,  aged  fifty-five,  who  had 
broke  his  left  leg,  five  miles  off,  by  leaping 
down  a  ditch,  and  rode  home  after.  On  ex* 
a  mining,  I  found  the  leg  fractured  at  its  infe- 
rior extremity,  juft  by  the  articulation  :  there 
was  a  large  contufed  lacerated  v/ound  over 
the  internal  malleolus,  where  the  end  of  the 
fradtured  tibia  was  thruft  through,  which  was 
very  uneven  and  pointed.  Having  enlarged 
the  wound  above  and  below,  and  put  the  leg 
into  a  relaxed  fituation,  1  ordered  the  bread 
and  milk  pultice,  and  ten  ounces  of  blood  to 
be  taken  from  him,  and  a  paregoric  for  night. 

Next  day  I  found  he  had  palfed  a  tolerable 
night ;  his  pulfe  was  full,  and  rather  quick ; 
the  leg  was  quite  lax,  and  Ihewed  no  difpofi- 
tion  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion. Ten  ounces  more  of  blood  Vv'ere  taken 
from  him  ;  papers  of  fal  polychreft  and  rhu- 
huh  were  ordered,  fo  as  to  procure  ftools ;  the 
I  tailed 
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tailed  bandage  was  fubflituted  ;  and  comprefTes 
dipped  in  a  folution  of  crude  fal  ammoniac^  in 
brandy  and  vinegar,  ordered,  to  be  renewed 
occafionally  :  the  wound  was  not  opened ;  the 
leg  lay  amazingly  well. 

TuefiJay,  he  had  paiTed  a  tolerable  night ; 
his  pulfe  rather  quick  ;  the  papers  of  purging 
powders  yefierday  had  operated  two  or  three 
times.  He  had  a  faline  julep  to  take  occa- 
fionally ;  his  regimen  had  nothing  particular 
in  it  from  the  general  method  in  fuch  cafes, 
but  the  paregoric  was  omitted;  the  hg  lay 
well.  I  dreffed  the  wound  this  day;  it  w^as 
crude,  and  Ihewed  not  much  lign  of  fuppura- 
tion.  As  much  of  the  powders  was  ordered  as 
would  procure  him  a  ftool  or  two.  No  tenfion, 
and  a  very  inconfiderable  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  the  leg.  The  paregoric  ordered  for 
night. 

Wednefday,  he  had  paffed  rather  a  reftlefs 
night ;  the  leg  lay  well,  but  the  wound  did 
not  digeft,  nor  feem  inclined;  although  neither 
thetenfion  or  inflammation  appeared  any  thing 
extraordinary  :  the  leg  was  rather  lax.  As  he 
had  ftools  yeflerday  by  the  powders,  nothing 
was  ordered  but  the  paregoric  for  night.  He 
had,  I  obferved,  a  chillinefs  on  him^   and  his 

pulfe 
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pulfe  was  rather  quicker.  In  the  evening  he 
had  a  fevere  rigor,  and  during  the  night  raved 
prodigioufly,  and  was  extremely  uneafy. 

Thurfday,  in  the  morning,  I  found  him  de- 
lirious, his  pulfe  extremely  quick,  great  in- 
quietude and  reftleiTnefs ;  and  on  opening  the 
dreffings,  I  found  a  large  gangrenous  blifler 
covering  the  foot,  which  was  quite  cold,  as 
was  the  wound  :  however,  the  leg  above  the 
wound  was  foft  and  lax,  and  really  feemed 
quite  difengaged.  The  ftrong-beer  pultice  was 
inftantly  applied ;  a  fomentation,  to  which 
brandy  and  crude  fal  ammoniac  were  added, 
ordered  to  be  got  ready,  and  the  patient  to 
be  conftantly  ftuped. 

In  the  evening,  in  confultation,  we  found 
the  gangrene  was  encreafing  fail,  and  the  leg 
becoming  tenfe  ;  and  although^  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  he  had  his  recolled;ion,  he  was,  notwith- 
ilanding,  delirious.  Three  grains  of  of  opium, 
in  three  pills,  one  every  three  hours,  was  or- 
dered, with  three  fpoonfuls  of  a  ftrong  de- 
co<flion  of  the  bark,  and  a  drachm  of  the  pow- 
der, every  three  hours ;  the  ftuping  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  bliftcrs  to  the  leg  and  thigh  of  the 
oppolite  fide ;  beef-tea  ;  port  and  water,  aci- 
dulated  with  lemon-juice,    for   drink.     The 

night 
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night  he  paffed  in  a   flrong  delirium,    and 
could  hardly  be  kept  in  bed. 

Next  morning,  Friday,  the  leg  was  totally 
fphacelated,  and  the  thigh  tenfe.  He  took 
none  of  his  medicines  but  once.  Long  inei- 
lions,  to  let  out  the  putrid  ferofity  and  air. 
Were  made ;  ftuping,  &c.  continued.  The 
evening,  every  thing  worfe ;  he  was  raving 
and  flruggling  continually,  and  got  no  reft  by 
the  opium.  Next  day,  Saturday,  everything 
had  a  horrid  appearance  ;  the  leg  quite  black, 
thigh  and  belly  tenfe ;  he  dying,  and  died  that 
evening. 

January,  1779. 
On  Saturday  evening  I  was  fent  for  toTruck- 
llreet,   to  fee  a  man,  aged  thirty-fix,  rather 
corpulent,  who  had  broke  his  left  leg,  leaping 
over  a  drain,  the  Wednefday  before.    The  ac- 
count the  attending  furgeon  gave  me  of  his  cafe 
was  as  follows :  that  the  fradture  was  a  com- 
pound one,  with  a  large  contufed  wound  a  little 
above  the  internal  malleolus,   out  of  which 
fome  inches  of  the  tibia  had  protruded  ;  that 
he  was  obliged  to  faw  off  better  than  an  inch  of 
-  ;t,  in  order  to  reduce  it;  that  he  bled  him 
nine  times  largely,  during  the  three  firfl  days, 
kept  his  bowels  free  by  a  laxative,  and  admi- 

niftered 
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niflered  a  paregoric  at  night :  fomentations, 
and  an  emollient  pultice,  were  applied  to  the 
leg:  that  every  thing  appeared  favourable; 
the  man  having  no  rapid  fever,  or  alarming 
degree  of  inflammatory  tenlion  in  the  leg,  until 
Saturday  evening  when  he  became  hot  and 
reftlefs,   and  the  foot  extremely  tenfe. 

Sunday  morning,  all  below  the  fradiure  was 
gangrened ;  and  in  the  evening  the  whole  leg 
was  as  tenfe  as  a  drum,  and  the  gangrene 
feemed  to  afcend  fait  up  the  thigh  :  his  belly 
was  rather  hard;  his  pulfe  was  not  much 
quickened  or  funk,  and  he  was  perfedily  in  his 
fenfes.  Next  morning  the  thigh  was  quite 
tenfe.  On  making  incilions  into  the  leg,  great 
quantities  of  elaftic  air,  and  putrid  ferum,  were 
difcharged.  In  the  evening  he  became  deli- 
rious, and  died  that  night.  The  bark  and 
efFervefcent  draughts  were  ordered ;  but  the 
difeafe  was  too  rapid  in  itsprogrefs  to  admit  of 
their  being  of  any  effed:. 

There  is  a  great  fimilarity  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding cafes,  both  in  their  progrefs  and  event : 
the  only  difference  was,  that  the  one  was  bled 
but  twice  the  two  firft  days,  and  the  other  nine 
times  the  three  firft  days  :  however,  this  feemed 
to  have  no  effed:  even  in  retarding  the  unhappy 
event,   as  both  died  before  the  eighth  day. 
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The  following  is  from  Mr.  Petit's  poflhu- 
mous  works.  Vol.  iii.  p.  133. 

An  inhabitant  of  Mons,  in  Haynauk,  fell 
into  a  cellar,  and  diflocated  his  foot,  near  the 
internal  malleolus.     A  bone-fetter  was  ufing 
his  efforts  in  vain  to  fet  it,  during  two  hours, 
when  I  was  called  :  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the   luxation  did  not  arife  from  the  tenfion 
of   the   mufcles ;    the   aftragalus  had  paflcd 
over  the  internal    malleolus   without  break- 
ing it ;    but   having  lacerated   the  fkin,    it 
was  fo  confined  in  it,  that  it   could  not  be 
returned  to  its  fituatlon  by  the  ordinary  exten- 
iions.      I    cut   the   fkin   above    and    below, 
to  remove  the  ftridture,  and  the  bone  eafily 
returned  into  its  place  :  the  patient  was  eafed 
of  his  acute  pains ;  I  dreffed  him ;  I  placed 
him  commodioufly,   and  bled  him  copioully  : 
all  prefent,   efpecially  his  friends,  were  lavilh 
in  my  praife ;   I  was  then  but  fixteen ;  my 
youth  made  me  receive  their  encomiums  with 
pleafure  :  I  did  not  forefee  what  was  to  be  the 
event  of  my  operation  :  my  patient  went  on 
wonderfully  well  the  two  firft  days ;   the  third 
he  had  fome  inquietude;  the  fever  was  kindled, 

and 
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and  he  felt  very  fiiarp  pain.     I  found  the  foot 
inflamed,  and  tenfe  above  the  malleolus :  I 
drefled  him  as  ufual,  bled  him  for  the  fixth 
time,   and  ordered  an  emollient  cataplafm.     I 
called  the  furgeon-major  of  our  hofpital  into 
confultation ;    he  approved  of  the   bleedings 
and  cataplafm;   but  pronounced  a  fentence,^ 
dreadful  to  the  patient,  the  family,  and  my 
felf-love :    ^^  The  patient,  fays  he,  mufl:   be 
bled  again,   and  the  apparatus  got  ready  to 
cut  off  his  leg  to-morrow-morning,   if  things 
are  not  better."     I  could  have  wilhed,  as  well 
for  my  own  fake  as  the  patient's,   he  had  not 
been  fo  laconic,   nor  fo  hafly  in  his  decifion  i 
but  men  in  place  do  not  always  attend  to  cer- 
tain confiderations.     We  went  out  together,, 
and  he  told  me,  that  if  ximilar  wounds  fell  into 
my  hands,  I  ihould  cut  oif  the  leg,  and  not 
wait  until  the  fymptoms  obliged  "me  to  it.     1 
aiked  the  reafon ;    he  contented  himfeif  with 
adding,   that  he  never  faved  a  patient  of  that 
kind  but  by  amputation ;  and  that  it  only  fuc- 
ceeded  when   immediately  performed.     NexC 
day  the  patient's  foot  was  almoft  gangrenec^  : 
I  perfbrm.ed  the  amputation  ;   and  the  patienc 
died  five  or  fix  days  after. 

*    K  He 
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He  adds,  he  has  feen  feveral  In  fimilar  cafes  * 
that  fome  had  been  cured  without  the  lofs  of 
the  limb  ;  others  underwent  amputation  ;  and 
of  the  latter  there  died  more  than  recovered. 
He  has  even  feen  fome  get  well  by  the  help  of 
iiature  alone. 

May,  1773, 
A  woman,  near  fixty,  by  a  fall  down  flairs^ 
had  the  inferior  end  of  the  cubitus  thrull 
through  the  teguments.  She  came  immedi- 
ately to  my  houfe  :  the  whole  inferior  extre- 
mity was  out  of  the  wound  ;  1  reduced  it  with- 
out the  leaft  difficulty.  She  came  next  day  to 
the  hofpital,  where  it  was  drelTed  fuperficially : 
there  was  neither  pain  nor  inflammation  in  the 
arm.  As  flie  was  an  extern  patient  Ihe  did  not 
itridtly  keep  to  rules. 

On  the  third  day,  I  faw  her  in  the  furgery  : 
her  arm  was  exceedingly  tenfe,  but  not  pain- 
ful. I  took  her  into  the  hofpital ;  her  pulfc 
was  low,  but  quick.  I  ordered  her  a  clyiler., 
and  her  arm  to  be  conftantly  fomented  with 
the  common  flupe,  and  a  pultice  to  be  ap- 
plied. 

Next  day,  the  hand  was  gangrened,  .and 
the  tenfion  was  advancing.  I  made  deep  fca- 
lifications  ail  along  the  fore-arm,  dividing  the 
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aponeurofis  of  the  mufcles,  fo  as  to  leave  them 
free.  She  had  the  bark,  and  was  Gonllantl)'' 
fomented  ;  camphorated  fpirits  were  added  to 
the  ftupes,  and  a  comprefs  dipped  in  them 
fubftituted  to  the  pultice.  Next  day  the 
mortification  had  taken  the  arm,  and  it  was 
fcarified;  the  day  following,  her  belly  became 
tenfe  and  painful^  her  pulfe  intermitting  ;  and 
Ihe  died,  in  about  two  hours  after,  quite  fen- 
iible. 

The  ca-ufe  generally  affighed  for  gangrenes, 
in  moft  of  our  books,  is,  either  an  excefs  of 
motion  in  the  circulatory  powers,  or  its  entire 
defedt;  and  gangrenes  are  dittinguiflied  into 
thofe  that  fucceed  violent  inflammations,  oir 
thofe  proceeding  from  internal  caufes,  where 
the  circulation  ftops^  through  a  defedi  in  the 
vis  vit^5  or  bffification  of  the  arteries,  or 
where  feme  acrid  or  morbid  matter  is  thrown 
on  the  paft.  But  in  the  cafes  under  reviev/j 
we  fee  a  gangrene,  which  we  cannot  impute  to 
either  of  the  above  mentioned  caufes,  and 
that,  notwithftanding  it  is  overlooked  by  moil 
writers,  really  may  be  coniidefed  as  a  gan- 
grene which  frequently  fucceeds  to  violent  in- 
juries, and  fractures  in  particular, 

IC  2  If 
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If  we  confider  that  in  the  fir  ft  man's  cafe, 
no  confiderable  degree  of  inflammation  or 
pain  attended  the  frafture,  no  tight  bandage 
or  protruding  fplinter  prefled  on  any  veffel, 
and  that  from  the  firft  alarming  appearance, 
which  was  nfhered  in  by  a  rigor,  the  third 
night,  to  the  time  the  gangrene  adlually  took 
place  next  morning,  was  not  above  ten  or 
eleven  hours,  we  fliall  be  at  a  lofs  to  account 
for  fo  fudden  a  change,  which  fo  rapidly  ad- 
vanced as  to  kill  the  patient  on  Saturday  : 
however,  this  event  I  have  feen  in  many 
cafes  where  it  was  little  expedtcd. 

If  we  feould  fay,  the  concuffion,  diftra(flion, 
and  laceration  of  the  parts,  might  fo  far  inca- 
pacitate the  veffels  from  continuing  the  circuU- 
tion,  as  to  give  occalion  to  a  fucceeding  gan- 
grene ;  yet,  the  three  firft  days,  we  had  no  fure 
criterion  from  which  we  could  infer  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance  would  take  place.  In  the  begin- 
ning, no  man  could  reafonably  propofe  ampu- 
tation,  as  the  cafe  did  not  appear  of  that  def- 
perate  nature;  and  after  the  gangrene  took 
place,  and  was  afcending  fo  rapidly,  it  v^ould 
have  been  equally  injudicious.  In  all  the 
cafes  of  this  kind  I  have  feen,  the  gangrene 
generally  came  on  the  fourth  day,  and  the 
patients  never  furvived  the  eighth. 
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NOTE    XL 

S  E  C  T.   V.     p.    69.    (*) 

^HIS  is  flrongly  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing cafes. 

1771. 
A  gardener's  fon,  aged  twenty-three,  had, 
for  fome  years,  his  neck  on  each  fide  mon- 
ilrouily  enlarged  with  fcrophulons  tumours. 
After  trying  many  remedies  in  vain,  he  was, 
contrary  to  my  advice,  put  under  a  falivation, 
when  they  encreafed  fo  much  and  fo  rapidlj^, 
that  when  he  came  out  of  it,  he  could  fwallow 
nothing  folid.  He  had  then  recourfe  to  a  va- 
riety of  medicines,  Lucan  fpa,  &c.  One  or 
two  of  the  tumours  broke,  and  difcharged  an 
ill-conditioned  matter;  and  they  encreafed  fo 
much,  that  he  could  not  take  a  pint  of  any  ii^ 
quid  in  the  day,  and  was  at  lafi:  flarved  to 
death.  Thefe  tumours  were  not  attended  with 
cough  or  hed:ic. 

In  1772,  I  had  a  patient,  a  clergyman,  aged 

gbout  twenty-fix,  who  had  been  much  fubje<ft 

lO  glan4ular  fweliings  all  his  life,  which  he 

K  3  attributed 
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attributed  to  lying  v/ith  an  old  iniirm  m2!| 
during  his  infancy.  While  in  the  college,  he 
was  feyerely  attacked ;  all  his  neck  Ayas  en- 
larged, fo  that  he  could  not  buckle  his  ftock  i 
the  axillary  glands  were  indurated,  and  became 
ulcered,  and  flretched  to  the  fternum.  As  he 
tvas  much  emaciated,  he  was  aclvifed  to  come 
home,  being  in  Bourdeaux,  and  try  the  air  of 
his  own  climate;  he  did  fo,  and  arrived  here 
in  a  wretched  way ;  all  the  glands  that  fuppu- 
rated  became  fiftulous,  or  ill-conditioned  fun- 
gufes,  and  difcharged  immenfely.  The  fur° 
geon  who  had  the  care  of  him  on  his  arrival, 
opened  all  the  finufes. 

After  fome  tirjie,  I  was  confulted  ,•  he  had 
then  a  large  tumour  over  the  middle  piece  of 
the  internum,  which  reached  to  the  cartilago 
enfiformis ;  above,  there  was  a  fmall  ulcer 
which  opened  into  it ;  the  teguments  were  ex- 
ceedingly thick,  though  there  was  always  mat- 
ter in  it :  all  his  fores  under  his  arms  had  a 
bad  appearance,  not  one  digefting  kindly ;  the 
lips  ragged  and  thin,  and  the  bottom  crude  ; 
he  was  emaciated,  had  a  flrong  hedtic  and 
nightly  fweats,  but  his  appetite  was  tolerable. 

I  immediately  laid  the  tumour  open,  and 
l^ound  the  fternum  carious.     I  laid  in  a  fmall 

dollilg 
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doffil,  fpread  with  a  foft  digeftive,  and  dreffed 
the  other  fores  with  fome  of  Goulard's  cerate  ; 
at  the  fame  time^  I  ordered  him  the  bark,  and 
put  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  on  a  milk  diet, 
he  eating  but  a  little  white  meat  at  dinner. 
After  ten  or  twelve  days,  though  the  fores 
were  not  mended,  yet  he  became  ftronger, 
fiept  better,  and  the  difcharge  became  thicker 
and  iefs, 

I  now  made  him  take  the  air  in  a  carriage, 
and  he  drank  goat^s  whey.  He  generally 
took  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  bark  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  in  decodiion  or  fubftance,  as 
it  fat  ealieft  on  his  ilomach.  In  three  weeks  he 
rode  every  day,  but  his  neck  continued  much 
the  fame  way.  I  now  ventured  to  prefcribe 
him  fome  of  Huxham's  ethiops  antimonialis, 
a  drachm  in  twelve  pills,  two  each  night,  with 
a  pint  of  farfaparllla  decocftion^  continuing  the 
bark :  his  neck  infenfibly  diminiihed,  in  five 
or  fix  days  after  beginning  them.  I  interpofed 
fome  purgatives  "now  and  then,  as  the  tartar, 
folubil.  or  fal  polychreft  :  the  fores  became 
better,  fo  that  I  applied  nothing  but  pledgits 
of  Goulard's  cerate. 

It  being  now  fpring,  and  after  having  him 

sbout  fix  weeks,  in  which  time  the  glands  of 

K  J,  the 
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the  neck  became  one  third  lefs,  I  made  hini 
quit  the  ethiops.  After  purging  him  twice 
with  the  fal  poiychreft,  &c.  I  made  him  drink 
Lucan  fpa,  and  take  the  bark  in  eledtary, 
which  he  continued  to  do,  drinking  three 
quarts  a  day,  and  fometimes  four.  In  about 
three  months,  all  the  flrum^  of  the  neck  dif- 
appeared,  his  breaft  was  well,  and  the  wound 
over  the  flernum  healed.  As  I  did  not  drefs 
him,  I  do  not  know  if  there  was  an  exfolia- 
tion. He  regained  his  flelh,  and  was  in  excel- 
lent health  ;  but  two  of  the  ulcers  in  the  axilla 
continued  open  :  I  was  not  uneafy  to  heal 
them,  bid  him  keep  them  clean,  and  drefs 
them  with  the  cerate. 

I  now  fent  him  down  to  the  fait  water, 
where  he  continued  to  drink  it,  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  the  whole  fummer ;  and  when  he  came 
to  town  was  quite  well  as  to  his  neck,  but  his 
two  fores  in  the  axilla  were  ftill  open.  He 
went  into  the  country,  where  he  continued  for 
fome  time,  taking  Lucan  fpa,  was  freed  from 
pll  his  complaints ;  and  is  at  prefent  a  Ilrong 
robuft  man. 

In  tbefe  two  cafes,  we  fee  the  danger  attend- 
ing on  thofe  large  ftrumse,  and  the  length  of 

time. 
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time,  and  variety  of  medicine  we  mufl  employ, 
even  to  prolong  life.  Whether  thefe  difeafes 
be  hereditary  or  acquired,  their  feat  is  in  the 
lymph,  which  when  vifcid,  forms  obftrudlions 
and  coagulates. 

As  the  veneral  virus  has  the  fame  effedt, 
and  very  often  degenerates  into  fcrophulce,  in 
the  children  of  difeafed  parents,  we  fee  the 
reafon  why  pradtitioners  employ  mercury  in 
thofe  cafes,  it  being  the  moft  powerful  attenu- 
ant  we  have ;  but  here  it  fails  us,  and  often 
exafperates  the  difeafe,  except  prudently 
guarded  ;  for  by  its  encreafing  the  ad:ion  of 
the  veffels  on  the  fluids,  and  vice  verfa,  it 
often  brings  thofe  tumours  to  fuppurate,  that 
vvould  have  lain  dormant  perhaps  for  ever. 

From  a  great  number  of  fuch  cafes  that  I 
have  opened,  I  found  in  general  either  the  cefo- 
phagean,  bronchial  or  mefenteric  glands  dif- 
eafed, fome  fuppurated,  others  ulcerated,  fome 
infl'^med,  all  generally  of  the  fteatomatous 
kind  ;  which  accounts  for  the  many  fymptoms 
fcrophulous  patients  undergo  before  they  die. 
I  have  feen  the  entire  left  lobe  of  the  lungs 
converted  into  a  fieatomatous  tumour,  and  the 
heart  corroded  like  a  honey-comb,  by  a  puru- 
lent feroiity,  that  was  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 

pint 
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pint  in  the  pericardium,  in  a  fubjeft  I  diiTedted 
out  of  the  foundling-houfe  ;  and  as  I  have  for 
fome  years  ufed  them  every  winter  for  ana- 
tomical demonftration,  I  remarked  that  moll 
of  them  had  difeafed  glands,  either  in  the  tho- 
rax or  mefentery,  which  perhaps  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vifcidity  of  their  food. 


NOTE     XII. 
Sect.  V.  p.  70.   (*) 

S  I  have  recommended  the  extradit  of 
hemlock,  I  thought  the  following  cafes 
might  ferve,  both  as  an  inftance  of  the  fuccefs 
Tve  may  exped:  from  it,  and  the  caution  necef- 
fary  in  its  adminidration. 

In  June  1 772,  2  man,  aged  about  forty,  of  a 
thin  robuft  habit  of  body,  healthy  all  his  life, 
married,  but  had  no  children,  without  any  vi- 
iible  caufe  had  both  teflicles  become  quite 
fchirrhous,  almoft  all  of  a  fudden  ;  that  is  one 
-half  of  each,  the  endoppofite  the  epididymis  : 
the  left. one  was  vaflly  bigger  than  the  right, 
the  laft  not  being:  much  encreafed  in  iize.  He 
was  four  months  under  it,  in  which  time  he 

was 
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was  treated  by  a  number  of  pradlltionerS,  and 
Sit  laft  by  repeated  llupes  and  pultices,  the  left 
teftlcle  broke,  became  painful,  and  gleeted 
.exceedingly,  without  the  leafl  decreafe  in  the 
hardnefs. 

In  this  fituation,  he  was  put  under  my  care 
by  a  phylician.  He  had  a  puffy  kind  of  fwell- 
ing  in  the  groin,  attended  with  conftant  pain ; 
the  left  teflicle,  that  is  the  part  ulcerated,  was 
a?  hard  as  a  flone  ;  above,  it  was  foft,  and 
feemed  to  have  water  in  the  tunica  vaginalis ; 
the  other  was  as  hard.  I  at  firft  thought  it  ve- 
nereal, and  though  he  denied  he  ever  went  in 
the  way  of  getting  fuch  a  complaint,  I  thought 
ht  might  be  deceived.  I  enlarged  this  little 
\?lcer,  and  found  part  of  the  teflicle  converted 
into  a  rotten  fungus,  and  the  reft  quite  hard  ; 
I  dreffed  him  lightly,  but  he  became  feverifb, 
and  could  get  no  fleep.  I  bled  him,  and 
gave  him,  for  two  or  three  days,  a  laxative, 
and  kept  him  to  a  low  diet :  the  ulcer  became 
worfe,  no  digeftion,  but  a  naily  bloody  ichor, 
and  conftant  pain. 

I  now  gave  him  Huxham's  ethlops  antimo- 
nialis,  with  a  decodtion  of  farfaparilla ;  but 
before  he  took  a  drachm  of  it,  he  faid  his 
pain  was  intolerable,  though  the  tefticle  was 

conftantly 
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conftantly  ituped,  and  a  bread  and  milk  pulticc 
kept  to  it,  well  fupported  with  a  trufs.  I  per- 
lifted  a  week  notwithftanding,  although  I  was 
obliged  to  give  him  an  opiate  every  night. 

Every  thing  now  bore  a  bad  appearance ; 
the  lore  became  fungous,  gleety,  and  fetid  ; 
the  tellicle  was  vailly  enlarged,  and  the  puffy 
fwelling  above  the  hardnefs,  that  is  the  other 
half,  and  epididymis  and  fpermatic  chord 
were  very  large;  the  other  became  painful  al- 
fo.  I  now,  for  the  laft,  gave  him  two  grains 
of  turbith  mineral  every  night,  with  a  grain 
of  extraft  of  thebaic  ;  but  the  third  night,  he 
was  in  fuch  torment,  that  the  next  morning  he 
was  going  home.  I  begged  him  to  flay, 
and  that  I  would  fee  what  another  method  of 
treatment  would  do  for  him,  to  which  he 
confented. 

I  began  by  purging  Vv^ith  the  tartar,  folubil. 
and  rhubarb,'  and  fomenting  every  three  hours 
with  a  flrong  decodion  of  hemlock.  After 
two  days,  I  gave  him  the  extract  of  hemlock, 
a  drachm  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  in 
pills ;  when  he  had  taken  thefe  about  four 
days,  his  pains  became  lefs,  hjs  fore  begarj 
to  digell,  and  the  fwelling  to  decreafe.  I 
BOW  encreafed  the  quantity  to  four  drachms  in 

twenty- 
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twenty-four  hours :  he  became  giddy  for  an 
hour  or  two,  efpecially  when  falling  :  his  fore 
mended  every  day.  I  gave  him  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  deco<ftion  of  bark,  three  or  four  times  a 
day ;  and  in  fix  weeks  he  was  fo  well  that  I 
bid  him  go  to  the  fait  water.  His  fore  was  not 
the  bignefs  of  fix-pence,  looked  well,  and  he 
had  no  pain  in  it  or  in  his  groin  ;  he  flill  con- 
tinued the  extract. 

When  he  came  back,  he  looked  well,  his 
fore  was  no  bigger  than  a  pea,  the  hardnefs, 
and  fwelling,  one  third  lefs,  that  in  his  groin 
gone,  he  could  ride,  and  went  home.  After 
continuing  the  extrad  for  fome  time,  the  fore 
cicatrized,  and  what  remained  of  the  hardnefs 
was  of  little  confequence,  and  he  continues 
"vyell  ever  fince. 

February,  1778. 

A  man  aged  fixvy,  thin,  but  always  healthy^ 
four  years  ago  had  a  fmall  cancerous  ulcer  ap- 
pear towards  the  right  angle  of  the  lower  lip; 
it  gradually  encreafed  fo  as,  when  he  came  in- 
to the  hofpital,  to  occupy  three  parts  of  the 
lip  in  a  horrid  cancer:  he  came  from,  the 
country,  and  v;as  received  into  the  hofpital. 
On  examining,  I  found  that  the  fubmaxlllarr 

glands 
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glands  were  affedied,  fo  that  all  operation  was 
precluded. 

The  man  prefled  exceedingly  hard  that  I 
would  do  fomething  for  him ;  I  therefore  had 
his  lip  fumigated  twice  a  day,  as  I  may  fay, 
with  the  elaftic  air  that  arofe  from  a  ferment- 
ing mixture  of  fpir.  vitriol,  ten.  diluted,  and 
chalk ;  and  after,  the  carrot  pultice  was  ap- 
plied :  I  cannot  fay  he  found  any  advantage  by 
this  courfe. 

He  was  put  oa  a  courfe  of  the  juice  of  hem- 
lock ;  a  fpoonful  was  grven  him  in  a  decoc- 
tion of  bark,  three  times  a  day,  with  orders 
not  to  exceed  it ;  but  he,  anxious  to  get  foon 
well,  and  itudiouily  concealing  it  from  me, 
^ncreafed  the  quantity  to  fix  fpoonfuls  a  day 
with  a  quart  of  the  decodtion  of  the  bark : 
when  collive,  he  had  a  gentle  laxative,  but  he 
feldom  wanted  it ;  the  only  efFed:  the  hemlock 
feemed  to  have,  was  making  him  very  giddy, 
as  he  ufed  to  cxprefs  it,  quite  drunk ;  he  had 
his  appetite.     The  cancer  both  cleared,  and 
vilibly  diminiflied  every  day  in  fize,  and  gave 
him  no  pain ;  fo  that  at  the  end   of  three 
weeks,  it  was  diminiihed  at  leall  one  half;  but 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  he,  in 
the  morning,  complained  of  being  weak ;  al-^ 

thoBgh 
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though  the  day  before  he  took  but  three 
fpoonfuls  of  the  juice;  however,  at  dreffing, 
he  did  not  feem  much  altered,  but  in  the  even- 
ing feemed  drowfy  ;  and  that  day  he  took  but 
two  fpoonfuls.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  he 
was  heard  to  groan,  and  to  breathe  with  difE» 
culty,  and,  on  affiftance  coming  to  him,  he  was 
found  dead. 


DISSECTION, 

Next  morning,  I  opened  him :  the  belly 
was  terife,  but  the  furface  of  the  inteilines, 
and  the  other  vifcera  v;ere  in  their  natural 
ftate  ;  part  of  the  colon  vvras  inflated  ;  the  ex- 
terior furface  of  the  llomach  was  in  its  natural 
ftate.  On  opening  the  llom^ach,  the  villous 
coat  feemed  excoriated  or  raw,  and  fo  tender, 
that,  upon  rubbing  it,  there  ouzed  out  drops 
of  blood  from  its  pores :  the  isfophagus  was 
in  the  fame  condition,  but  the  duodenum  was 
free.  All  the  thoracic  vifcera  were  remark- 
ably found  for  fo  old  a  man :  the  heart  was 
rather  fmall,  but  firm  ;  a  flight  polypous  con- 
cretion was  found  in  the  right  ventricle  ;  and 
it  feemed  as  if  the  coagulable  force  of  the 

lymph 
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lymph  was  much  leflened,  the  blood  Teeming 
to  be  morbidly  diffolved.  The  lungs  here  and 
there  adhered  to  the  pleura.  The  brain  was 
found,  bur  the-  veffels  Teemed  to  contain  little 
blood ;  the  plexus  choroides  was  remarkably 
pale  ;  not  much  water  in  the  ventricles  ;  and 
the  dura  mater  appeared  to  adhere  to  the  fcull 
by  the  inlinuation  of  its  fibres,  rather  than  by 
its  veffels,  many  of  which  feemed  to  have  been 
obliterated.  The  brain  did  not  appear  inti- 
mately to  fill  the  cranium. 

That  the  juice  of  hemlock  Is  a  powerful  de- 
obflruent  and  fedative,  I  have  always  expe- 
rienced. I  have  never  feen  its  adminiftration, 
although  taken  in  larger  quantities  than  this 
man  tookj  produ(5live  of  bad  effefts ;  but  it  is 
probable  the  air  of  the  city,  and  anxiety  of 
mind,  contributed,  with  the  fedative  power  of 
the  hemlock,  to  precipitate  this  poor  man's 
falling  a  vidim  to  the  cancer.  As  for  the  ex- 
coriation that  appeared  of  the  internal  coat  of 
the  ftomach,  I  attribute  it  to  his  fvvallowing 
his  faliva,  loaded  with  acrid,  cancerous  fanies. 

This  fam.e  month,  two  v^'omen,  who  have 
the  uterus  prodigioufly  enlarged,  and  the  os 
uteri  cancerous,  attended  with  Iheddings,  con- 

ftipation. 
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ftipation,  difficulty  in  making  water,  &c.  take 
the  juice  of  hemlock,  from  three  to  five 
fpoonfuls  a  day,  without  feeming  to  be  much 
or  at  all  benefited  by  it;  as  does  a  lady  for  a 
large  cancerous  breaft,  not  ulcerated.  Indeed 
the  three  cafes  are  very  bad  ones. 

The  two  firft  died  in  about  two  months 
after  I  wrote  this  cafe ;  in  one  there  was  every 
fymptom  of  a  difiblved  ftate  of  the  fluids ;  as 
Ihe  was  exhaufted  by  h^mmorrhages  from  the 
gums,  as  the  other  was  from  the  uterus. 
The  third  lady's  breaft  has  broke  out,  and  Ihe 
died  foon  after. 


NOTE    XIIL 

Sect.  V.  p.  72.  (*) 

THE  following  cafes  fhew,  that  thofc 
perforations  are  generally  fucceeded  by 
difagreeable  fymptoms,  fometimes  reducing 
us  to  the  neceffity  of  amputating  the  limb. 

Patrick  Fahy  came  to  the  hofpital,    with. 

an  ulcer  above  the  internal  malleolus  of  the 

right  le^,  He  had  been  under  the  care  of  many 

L  furgeons. 
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furgeons.  I  found  the  tibia  enlarged  under 
the  ulcer;  and  was  obliged  to  hy  the  bone 
bare  with  a  cauflic,  to  the  extent  of  two  crowns, 
in  order  to  expofe  the  whole  furfaee  of  tire 
caries ;  in  fome  days  after,  I  made  feveral 
perforations  with  a  large  gimblet :  two  days 
after,  he  was  taken  with  violent  Ihiverings, 
fucceeded  by  a  rapid  fever,  which  held  him 
for  a  fortnight.  The  Ihell  exfoliated  in  a 
month,  and  he  got  well  in  about  three.  He 
had  the  blue  pill,  and  decodion  of  the  woods, 
latterly. 

In  another  fimilar  cafe,  where  I  trepanned 
the  bone,  the  patient  had  like  to  die  of  the 
fever. 

March,  1778. 

A  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  had  a  great 
coUediion  of  matter  over  the  tibia,  juft  under 
the  knee ;  he  had  no  previous  indifpofition, 
but  pains  in  his  bones,  occafioned,  I  be- 
lieve, by  hardlhip.  He  was  taken  into  the 
hofpital,  and  on  examination,  I  found  he 
laboured,  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  under  all 
the  fymptoms  of  an  abforption  of  matter. 

I  made  an  ample  incifion,  and  evacuated 

a  great  quantity  of  matter ;  I  found  the  bone 

I  carious 
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carious   to   a  great   extent,    and   made   per- 
forations with  a  large  gimblet.    I  gave  him 
the  bark  in  large  quantities;    but   notwith- 
llanding,  his  fever,  fhiverings,  and  want  of 
lleep  continued,  with  more  or  lefs  violence^ 
for   near   two   months,   when   at'  leaft   three 
inches  of  the  tibia  feparated,  juft  under  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  knee,  and  came  away  nearly 
entire.     He  then  began  to  gain  ground,  and 
gradually  recovered  ;  but  was  not  well  at  the 
end  of  nine  months ;    after  which  time   he 
could  bear   very   well  on   the   leg,    and   no 
deformity  remains,  but  a  hollow,  which  de- 
creafes  every  day. 

September  the  3d,  17744 
A  young  man,  aged  twenty-five,  or  there- 
abouts, had,  for  ten  years,  a  fore  on  his  right 
leg,  which  was  treated  often,  but  broke  out 
again.  When  he  came  to  the  hofpital,  the 
ulcer  was  of  the  breadth  of  a  man's  hand,  and 
the  tibia  in  the  middle  was  black  and  bare  for 
three  inches,  and  much  enlarged :  his  habiE 
of  body,  which  was  robuil,  feemed  but  little 
affedied. 

As  the  bone  was  difeafed  above  and  below 

the  ulcer,    I  laid  it  bare  by  cauftic  to  the 

extent  of  the  caries,  and  perforated  it  up  and 

L  a 
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down  with  a  large  glmblet,  in  order  to  hallen 
the  exfoliation  :  the  day  after,  he  became 
reftlefs  and  exceeding  feverifh  :  he  had  the 
faline  draughts,  and  a  paregoric  at  night,  but 
to  no  purpofe.  The  leg  became  of  an  enor- 
mous fize,  the  difcharge  great,  the  foot  cede- 
matous,  and  the  ancle  painful ;  he  had  the 
bark ;  but  he  began  to  fhlver  the  12th,  and 
had  no  reft  at  night :  his  pulfe  was  ex- 
ceedingly quick,  he  flufhed  in  the  face,  and 
had  profufe  fweats.  He  continued  to  fliiver 
irregularly  to  the  ipth^  when  I  took  off  the 
leg. 

On  diffe(fling  it,  I  found  the  articulation 
of  the  foot  carious,  and  fome  matter  in  it. 
This  difeafe  certainly  began,  and  was  formed, 
from  the  time  he  came  into  the  hofpital,  and, 
I  verily  believe,  was  due  to  the  irritation 
of  the  cauftic  and  perforations  :  for  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  he  walked  fifteen  miles  from 
the  country  to  the  hofpital,  which  he  could 
never  do  had  the  articulation  been  engaged. 

The  20th,  His  pulfe  was   better  than  the 

day  -of    amputation,    but    he    had    profufe 

fweats,    and  his  pulfe  was    ftill  very   quick. 

ai-fl:,  Much  in  the  fame  way,  but  could  not 

^inake  water;  I  was  obliged  to  introduce  the 

catheter. 
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catheter,  and  drew  off  a  quart  of  flamcrco- 
loured  urine.  In  the  evening  he  was  feized 
with  a  Ihivering,  which  lafted  an  hour,  fol- 
lowed by  a  profufe  fweat :  he  had  half  an 
ounce  of  bark  every  three  hours,  in  Port  and 
water,  given  him  :  a  ftool  was  previoufly  pro- 
cured by  clyfter. 

2 2d,  His  pulfe  ftill  quick,  and  the  fweats 
not  diminiflied  :  the  ftump  was  opened,  and 
appeared  crude  and  gleety ;  at  twelve  he 
Ihivered  an  hour,  and  fweated  after :  he  had  a 
blifter  to  his  leg  :  at  eight  in  the  evening 
he  Ihivered  again,  his  teeth  chattering :  he 
had  three  drachms  of  the  bark,  every  two 
hours,  in  Port,  and  was  fupported  with 
broths :  his  pulfe,  whilft  Ihivering,  was  not 
to  be  felt. 

23d,  His  pulfe  was  quieter,  but  the  fweats 
much  the  fame;  the  flump  flill  gleety :  as  he 
had  no  motion,  fome  papers  of  fal  polychreft 
and  rhubarb  were  ordered  :  he  had  fome  ap* 
petite,  and  was  ordered  a  bit  of  chicken.  At 
twelve  at  night  he  ihivered  again  for  half 
an  hour,  and  flept  but  little.  24th,  His  pulfe 
was  quick,  and  the  fweat  profufe,  but  he  was 
quite  fenfible  :  his  bark  was  continued  as 
Vifual  J  the  flump  was  not  much  changed  for 
L  3  tha 
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the  better  ;  he  had  no  return  of  his  Ihlvering, 
nor  did  he  fweat  fo  much. 

The  25th,  In  the  morning,  his  pulfe  was 
flill  quick  J  he  began  to  complain  of  the 
Hump's  being  painful ;  it  began  to  digeft,  and 
the  gleet  feemed  changed  into  matter.  He 
drank  two  quarts,  in  twenty-four  hours,  of 
barley-water  acidulated  with  fpirits  of  vitriol 
tenuis;  his  fweats  were  lefs  ;  at  ten  at  night 
his  pulfe  was  very  quick,  but  his  fkin  not 
fo  hot :  as  he  did  not  pafs  water  freely,  I 
gave  him  forty  drops  of  tindt.  thebaic,  with  as 
much  fpir.  nitri  dulc.  in  a  cup  of  Port.  At 
night  he  fweated  much,  but  had  no  rigor, 
26th,  Much  better,  and  the  flump  clearing, 
27th,  His  fweats  much  diminilhed ;  he  had 
fome  papers  of  fal  polychrefl  and  rhubarb; 
they  purged  him  four  times.  At  night,  he 
ilept  but  littlcj  and  fweated  profufely, 

28th,  His  pulfe  low  and  quick;  the  dif* 
charge  from  the  ftump  was  thin,  and  it  looked 
pale  :  during  the  day,  his  heats  came  on,  and 
a  partial  fweat.  At  three,  he  got  a  pint  of 
Seltzer  water,  and  the  bark  in  Port  was  conti- 
nued as  ufual,  with  a  tea-fpoonful  of  fweet 
f!)irit  of  nitre.  In  the  evening,  his  pulfe  wa§ 
high  and  quick ;  h?  was  extremely  hot,  an4 
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his  face  flufhed ;  at  ten  he  took  another  pint 
of  Seltzer  water.  He  fat  up  thofe  two  days  in 
the  bed  ;  the  night  he  pafTed  but  indifferently, 
ilept  not  an  hour,  had  frequent  heats  on 
him,  and  fweats.  No  bark  was  given  in  the 
night. 

29th,  His  pulfe  exceedingly  quick,  and 
fuller  than  it  was  the  morning  before;  goes 
to  llool  regularly ;  he  had  a  pint  of  the 
Seltzer  water ;  a  better  appetite ;  the  flump 
looks  better ;  the  difcharge  good ;  the  liga- 
tures all  come  away.  At  eight  in  the  evening 
his  heats  came  on  again,  and  a  partial  fweat : 
the  heat  was  ^6  of  Farhenheit's  thermo- 
meter, and  his  pulfe  at  loo,  which  was  much 
the  fame  all  along ;  his  urine  was  limpid,  and 
he  paffed  it  eafy  and  in  good  quantity.  He 
had  a  pint  more  of  Seltzer  at  ten,  and  he 
drank  half  a  pint  at  five.  He  ilept  but  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  had  returns  of  his  heats, 
and  fweated. 

30th,  In  the  morning  fomewhat  cooler  than 
at  night,  but  his  pulfe  at  96  :  he  had  now  an 
ounce  and  an  half  of  bark,  with  two  drachms 
of  tartar  folubil.  in  eight  papers,  one  to  be 
taken  in  a  cup  of  Port  every  three  hours, 
L  4  and 
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and  a  pint  of  Seltzer  water.  He  continued 
much  the  fame  waj'',  but  had  a  better  appetite, 
and  his  urine  pale  :  at  ten,  he  was  not  fo  hot 
as  laft  night,  nor  inclined  to  fweat.  He  had 
two  ftools  this  day  ;  at  nighty  his  heats  much, 
diminillied,  and  fweat  but  little.  No  altera- 
tion in  his  medicine. 

Odober  the  ift,  Better  in  every  refpec^, 
his  pulfe  ftill  quick ;  and  from  this  time  his 
heats,  fweats,  and  quicknefs  of  pulfe  gra- 
dually left  him  ;  but  flill  he  continued  the 
bark,  two  drachms  every  two  hours,  and  light 
nourifhment,  until  the  15th  or  16th,  then 
left  off  his  medicines,  being  able  to  get  up 
and  walk  about.  He  recovered,  and  foon  af- 
tev  left  the  hofpital  in  perfe^St  health. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XIV. 
Sect.  VI.  p.  87.  (*) 

THE  following  cafe  fliews  the  variety 
of  fymptoms  that  may  arife  from  the 
abforption  of  matter,  in  apparently  flight 
wounds. 

December  the  1  ft,  1775'. 

Walter  Berry,  aged  twenty-fix,  a  ftrong,  ro- 
buft,  young  man,  received  a  kick  from  a  horfe 
overthetibia,where  we  generally  amputate:  the 
wound  it  made  was  fmall,  not  bigger  than  a  fix- 
penc,  but  the  bone  was  bare  ;  the  violence  was 
great,  for  he  fell  with  the  flroke.    He  walked 
to  the  hofpital  next  day,  and  as  it  was  con- 
fidered   as   a   fuperficial   wound,    not    being 
attended  with  any  alarming  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, he  was  drelTed  without  any  particular 
attention.     For  the  firft  three  or  four  days, 
nothing  unufual  occurred ;  he  had  a  dofe  of 
Glauber  falts,  and  walked  every  morning  to 
the   hofpital :    about    the   fifth   day   he   was 
unable  to  come,   became  feverilh,   fent  for 

dreflings, 
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<ireffings,  and  remained  at  home  for  near  a 
week,  and  then  v/as  carried  to  the  hofpital. 

On  examining,  the  leg  feemed  not  much 
inflamed  ;  the  bone  was  vifibiy  bare,  and  the 
integuments  detached  from  it;  there  was  fome 
matter  colled:ed   on  the   infide,    which   was 
opened,    and  another  opening  made  on   the 
outfide  of  the  tibia  j  he  was  purged,  and  a 
ilannel-tailed  bandage    put   on.     During  the 
week  he  was  abfent,  his  fever  was  that  which 
is  attendant  on  matter  concealed.     The  bark 
was   given,    and  he   feemed  to   go   on   very 
i\^ll  for  ten  days ;  but  then  the  fores  looked 
ill,  and  he  was  feized  with  irregular  Ihiver- 
ings,  attended  with  a  quick  low  pulfe;  the 
leg  was  not  at  all  inflamed  or  enlarged,  but 
I  found  the  matter  had  made  its  way  down, 
along  the  external  fide  of  the  tibia,  under  the 
foleus.     I  immediately  made  a  large  incifion 
downwards   in   that   dirediion,    fo   as  to   lay 
open    the   whole    tragit;    I   found  the   tibia 
partly  bare   and  rough.     His  bark  was   en- 
creafed,  two  drachms  every  two  hours,  along 
Vfith  the  decoftion,  and  he  had  a  drink  made 
of   half  an  ounce   of  bark  boiled   in   three 
quarts  of  water,  acidulated  with  fpirit.  vitrioL 
t€n« 

On 
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On  the  loth,  the  fever  and  rigors  abated, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  feemed  pretty  well ; 
but  a  hsemorrhage  broke  out  from  a  very 
fmall  artery,  which  gave  fome  trouble  :  he 
had  a  low  quick  pulfe,  conilantly  attended 
with  a  dry  parched  tongue.  He  now  became 
hard  of  hearing,  and  in  fome  days  after  could 
not  fee,  and  raved  at  night,  but  was  fenfible 
when  fpoken  to ;  the  fore  gleeted  immenfely, 
though  he  was,  for  the  mod  part,  drefled 
twice  a  day :  I  applied  thin  flices  of  fpunge 
for  the  whole  drefling,  which  anfwered  very- 
well,  imbibing  the  matter;  he  grew  bet- 
ter, the  fore  looked  much  better,  and  the 
Ihiverings  left  him,  but  his  pulfe  continued 
much  the  fame.  Several  pieces  of  the  tibia 
came  away,  and  the  bone  feemed  very  weak  ; 
he  had  a  fevere  cough,  and  fuch  a  diffi, 
culty  of  breathing,  that  blifters  were  put  to 
his  leg  and  thigh,  and  afterwards  to  his  back. 
As  the  wound  had  no  great  difcharge,  the 
fpunges  ftuck  fo  clofe,  that  they  gave  extreme 
pain  at  dreffing,  and  were  left  off. 

He  was  now  much  exhaufted,  and  the 
tibia  feparated  in  two,  at  the  place  the  kick 
was  received ;  he  for  fome  weeks  pad  raved 
iriceffaptly  J  the  thigh  was  full  and  oedema- 

tpus. 
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tous,  and  feemed  as  if  it  was  a  purulent  one, 
wathout  any  particular  collection. 

January  the  9th^  As  he  feemed  pad  hopes 
of  recovery,  i  gave  him  no  more  bark  or 
medicine,  as  he  loathed  them,  he  having 
taken  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bark  in  the 
courfe  of  his  illnefs,  and  fpirit  of  vitriol 
tenuis  in  all  his  drink,  and  eat  China  oranges 
every  day  :  Port  whey,  broth,  and  a  bit  of 
chop,  was  what  he  moftly  ufed.  The  i/\\:h^ 
a  purging  came  on  him  :  a  fpoonful  of  a 
mixture  with  confedt.  cardiac,  and  bol.  gal], 
was  given  after  every  ftooL 

The  1 6th,  he  did  not  rave  fo  much,  nor 
was  the  difcharge  from  the  leg  fo  great.  The 
ends  of  the  tibia  were  at  a  diftance,  and 
quite  carious,  and  appeared  as  a  bone  ma- 
cerated in  fpirit  of  fea-falt.  He  had  mortified 
efchars  on  his  rump,  and  on  his  back,  where 
he  was  bliflered  :  he  llept  between  whiles, 
but  was  uneafy.  All  along,  he  was  well  fup- 
ported  with  broth,  meat,  wine,  and  wine- 
whey ;  a  paregoric  when  neceffary.  He 
fhivered  frequently,  and  had  a  conftant  purg- 
ing, and  died  feemingly  exhaufted,  January 
the  2oth.  Although  this  man  was  Itrong, 
able,  and  feeming  healthy,  I  obferved  he  had 

a  fcor- 
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a  fcorbutic  eruption  round  his  ancles,  which, 
he  faidj  he  was  fubjed:  to  for  fome  years. 

In  this  cafe,  we  fee  the  effedts  of  concuf- 
iion  in  long  bones ;  for  certainly,  to  it  are 
we  to  impute  the  formation  of  matter,  and 
lloughy  difpofition  round  the  bone,  that  fuc- 
ceeded  in  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  acci- 
dent; how  fimilar  its  progrefs  is  to  wound? 
.  in  the  head,  allowance  being  made  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  parts  interefted ;  how  obflinate 
are  fevers  proceeding  from  abforption  of  mat- 
ter, what  variety  of  fymptoms  fucceed,  and 
how  hard  it  is  to  effeft  a  cure,  we  may  expe- 
rience from  this  patient's  cafe.  Amputation 
could  not,  with  propriety,  be  propofed,  nor 
would  it,  in  all  probability,  have  relieved  hiiii 
in  the  lead  :  and  every  care  and  attention  was 
given,  by  large  incifions  to  give  early  exit 
to  the  matter,  from  the  time  he  was  received 
into  the  hofpital. 


NOTE 
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NOTE    XV. 

Sect.  VI.  p.  88.  (*) 

TH I S  is  ftrongly  evinced  in  a  cafe  related 
by  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  London  Medical  Obfervations,  of  which 
I  Ihall  give  the  following  brief  abftraift. 

A  man,  aged  forty,  was  bit  by  a  cat,  on  the 
14th  of  February  1774;  the  day  after,  he 
took  the  Ormikirk  medicine,  ftridlly  conform- 
ing to  the  dirediions.  He  remained  well  un- 
til about  the  middle  of  April,  when  he  was 
feized  with  a  pain  in  his  knee,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  rheumatifm. 

The  1 6th  of  June,  he  was  feized  with  the 
fymptoms  of  the  hydrophobia.  The  dodtor 
had  him  bled  fix  ounces,  gave  him  a  bolus  of 
a  fcruple  of  native  cinnabar  and  ten  grains  of 
mufk,  every  four  hours,  ordered  his  bowels  to 
be  occafionally  kept  free  by  clyfters,  to  fome 
of  which  a  drachm  of  Dovar's  powders  were 
added  ;  had  him  carried  to  the  warm  bath, 
after  which  two  drachms  of  fl:rong  mercurial 
ointment  were  rubbed  on  his  legs  and  thighs. 

Next 
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Next  day  he  gained  no  ground.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  bled  ftanding,  to  be  carried 
again  to  the  warm  bath,  the  clyfler  with  Do- 
var's  powders  to  be  repeated,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  on 
his  legs  and  thighs,  one  fcruple  of  extra^  of 
thebaic,  in  twenty  pills,  three  to  be  given 
when  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  and  two  every 
two  hours  after.  This  treatment  procured  no 
remiffion  of  his  fymptoms;  he  never  flept, 
from  the  beginning,  loft  ground  every  hour, 
and  died  the  third  or  fourth  night. 

There  is  one  cafe  in  the  fame  volume,  tranf- 
mitted  by  Dr.  Raymond  of  Marfeilles,  which 
terminated  fatally,  notwithftanding  the  admi-. 
niftration  of  a  variety  of  remedies,  accounted 
fpecifics.  The  do(5tor  draws  the  following 
confequences ;  that  neither  Cobb's  powdersj, 
turbith.  mineral,  nor  the  anagallis  flore  pur- 
pureo,  are  fpecifics  in  the  hydrophobia ;  and 
he  feems  to  think  the  good  effedts  of  mercur 
rial  fridions  very  precarious. 

END     OF     VOL.     t 
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